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a 
«THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US.” 


(; HE world is too much with us; late and soon, 

-) Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Witt1am Worpsworth, 1806. 
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A MODERN FARM-HOUSE 


oR Oe 


The House from the West, across the Lake. 





Bow-Window in the Center. 


N the central part of Illinois, a few 
miles from Monticello, Mr. Robert 
Allerton, owning extensive farm land 
and finding it necessary to spend 

eight months out of every year there, has 
built himself a home which for consist- 
ent good taste and beauty makes it 
remarkable among American successful 
houses. 

Before planning the house, Mr. Allerton 
and his architect, Mr. J. J. Borie, made a 
tour of the famous English country places 
finally selected the Georgian style as best 
suited to the requirements, and then set 
about the designing. They had chosen a 
site high above the Sangamon river, and 
set back a little from a spring-fed pond of 
considerable expanse. 

The building of the house and the laying 
out of the grounds have been in process for 
five years and are now nearing completion 
The house is built of rain-washed brick 








ce a a Re — 


The Kitchen Wing to the Left. The Dining-Room 


The Library at the Right. 


and Bedford limestone. It is approached 
by a long alley flanked by the garden wall 
and rows of fruit-trees. One enters, by 
what is really the rear door, the hall— 
i great room, ninety feet long and twenty- 
five wide, paneled with white woodwork 
to the ceiling. At the left is the stairway 
leading to the floors above, at the right the 
entrance to the breakfast and the dining 
rooms. 

Beyond the stairs is the entrance to 
the music-room—a room fifty feet long 
and forty feet high—hung with tapestries 
ind dotted with bay-trees. Great French 
windows open on the terrace at the east. 
\t the other side of the hall is the porch 
with brick floors and screens. Here break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner are served in 
the warm season. This is the real living- 
room of the house, with its comfortable 
hairs, potted trees, and its stunning out- 
look across the small pool and the lake 
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to the miles of 
farm land be- 
yond. Opening 
from the porch is 
the library —in 
black oak, with 
rows of shelves to 
the ceiling. The 
illustrations on 
this page show 
the successful 
treatment of the 
small pool and 
the walled gar- 
den. The pool 
is inelosed by 
stone-work, upon 
which are placed 
pots of shrubs 
and flowers. 
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The Windows of the Breakfast-Room. 
Garden Wall at the Left 





The Kitchen 


The steps are 
flanked with sim- 
ilar pots, and a 
formal line ex- 
tends across the 
porch. Through- 
out the estate, 
garden pottery 
has been used 
with admirable 
effect. 

From the mu- 
sic-room one 
looks out upon 
the stables and 
the conserva- 
tory. The latter 
is noteworthy for 
its architectural 
character. It 
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The Conservatory and the Stable beyond, Looking from the :‘Music-Room ° 


has been made a part of the general numbers, and are important features in 
architectural scheme, and is as carefully the decorative scheme. They stand like 
designed as the main fagade. There is sentinels in the formal garden, they line 
a great unity about the entire scheme the walks, they guard the beautiful I'rench 
There are no neglected corners; no un- windows of the music-room, and they give 
sightly out- color to the big 


buildings. The 
rear views are 
as attractive as 
those taken from 
the southeast. 
This harmony of 
detail, coupled 
with the land- 
scape-gardening, 
renders the Mon- 
ticello farm- 
house remark- 
able. 


inclosed porch. 
It is not pos- 
sible to describe 
in brief half the 
beauties of this 
house. The mu- 
sic-room is hung 
with rare tapes- 
tries and _ filled 
with old French 
and Italian fur- 
niture. Here 
: again the bay- 
Bay-trees are tree is in evi- 
used in great The French Windows of the Music-Room dence, its deep 






































The Inclosed Porch, Looking toward the Door of the Library 


rich green finding an echo in the duller 
greens of the walls. The furniture is 
mainly of the Louis XV. and the Louis 
XVI. periods. There are many beautiful 
chairs of the Louis XVI. style, with me- 


dallion backs and fluted legs. Some of 
these are enameled, others are in the soft 
tones of French walnut. Another beauti- 
ful room shown in detail is the breakfast- 
room, paneled in white woodwork from 





The House, Conservatory, and Stable, from the Southeast 
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floor to ceiling. 
Built-in cup- 
boards line one 
side of the room 
and contain 
many interesting 
pieces of china. 
Dwarf bay-trees 
make pleasant 
spots of green 
here and there, 
and prove Mr. 
Allerton’s pen- 
chant for this 
form of decora- 
tion. 

The great hall 
is, perhaps, the 
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Looking toward the Window’in the Breakfast-Room 





most remarkable 
feature of the 


house. The pro- 
portions are ex- 
cellent. Against 


the white panel- 
ing old portraits 


and rare furni- 
ture are ex- 


tremely effect- 
ive. 

The fireplace 
is shown here in 
detail. The ar- 
rangement of the 
electric lights is 
very harmoni- 
ous, the fixtures 





A Corner of the Music-Room 


The Fireplace in the Hall 
































The Great Hall, with Doors to the Porch on the Left 


being old French sconces. In the library 
are a number of beautiful French walnut 
chairs of late Louis XV. design. Mr. 
Allerton picked up one old chair in Paris 
and had several 
copies made, and 
in addition a set- 
tee with the same 
design repeated. 
The red brocaded 
cushions give 
the color to the 
room. 

Across the hall 
from the library 
is Mr. Allerton’s 
‘office,’ where 
he receives his 
farmers and 
workmen,—a 
room, which, 
though hung 
with plum - col- 
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The Library, Looking toward the Hall 


ored crash, is strictly business-like and 
simple. The walls are covered with plats 
of the farms, showing the disposition of 
the various crops and timber lands. 

The kitchen 
wing is entirely 
cut off and the 
laundry court is 
walled in and 
hidden by trees. 
The place has its 
own electric- 
light plant and 
: artesian wells, 
and the pond 
is stocked with 
bass. It isa 
new departure in 
farm-houses, and 
it represents sig- 
nificantly the in- 
dividuality of its 
owner. 
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OLD EMBROIDERIES 


By LILY M. REDMOND 


“ ?Twas Pallas taught the Art Divine 
“She shall come unto the King in raiment 
needlework.” 
MBROIDERY or ornament 


needlework is one of the olde 


of the arts. Che only specime! 

of the earlier work are t] 
taken from the tombs. As stuffs dec 
it was not possible to preserve thro 
the centuries the examples of ne 


work that might have “knit up” f 
the raveled history of nations, for 
its humble capacity it refleets its 
In the Odyssey we read: 


“There were the vesture 








s of no vulgar art 





Sidonian maids embroidered every part 

Byzantine embroidery copies the 1 
saics of that period. It is said Isi Collar and Ruffle of an Undersleeve 
invented flax. There are specimens 
Egyptian embroidery in Kensington M seum showing the spirit of their archi- 


tectural decorations. Much has_ been 
written of the richness of Babylonian em- 
broidered stuffs, for “luxury was born 
in Babylon.” The fabries of the Persians 
and Arabians formed a large part of their 
wealth. The Greeks excelled in harmony 
of design in this work as well as in the 
nobler arts. 

The embroidery of Matilda and her 
maids is often referred to as tapestry. 
Lefébvre says: “It is embroidery done 
with the needle by means of couched 
worsteds on stout linen; this celebrated 
piece is 70.34 metres long by .50 metre 
wide, having 1,255 figures, beginning with 
Harold leaving the court of Edward the 
Confessor and ending with the Battle of 
Hastings.” 

One of the first uses to which this art 
was put was in decorating the banners 
of the warrior hosts. The Danes carried 
a banner worked by a princess “ one noon- 
tide’s_ while.” During the Crusades, 
women embroidered battle standards for 
their lords; but perhaps the best work 
has been done in priestly vestments; and 
Undersleeves cope and chasuble are rich with needle- 
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work. The great size of the castles during 
the middle ages made hangings and 
screens of stuffs necessary; these were 
daintily wrought in divers designs by 
the nimble needle of my lady and her 
women. When the rich merchants, but 
a step below sir knight in pride and often 
exceeding him in wealth, built their 
mansions, the needlewomen found a new 
patron; and when out of it all grew the 
best—the home—the women of the house- 
hold gave their time and skill to adorning 
it with embroideries of various sorts. 

In Italy, embroidery caught the classic 
spirit probably from the frescoes of the 
Greeks and their Roman imitators. The 
Medici in Florence had housed in their 
palace many beautiful embroideries ; some 
of these belonging to Pietro de Medici 
came into the possession of Charles the 
Eighth, and were used by Anne of Brittany 
in the Chateau of Amboise. But 
not until the campaign of Francis 


tique. English needlework lost its prestige 
from the time of the Reformation; the 
final knell was sounded by the atrocious 
Berlin wool-work during the reign of 
Anne and the Georges, a travesty on art 
which has been justly reviled. During 
Anne’s reign, however, some fine embroi- 
deries were preserved in Blenheim. The 
Puritans, shrinking from the luxury of 
court and church before the rise of Crom- 
well, let the pendulum swing to the other 
extreme; but the love of the beautiful 
will assert itself, and colonial women 
began, hesitatingly at first, with simple 
scallop and eyelet to adorn their linen. 
Beauty of design must be paramount in 
linen embroidery, for it has no aid from 
color or elegance of material. Some of 
the most exquisite work is done on “the 
soundest and fairest linen that care can 
weave or dew field blanch.” 





the First did the art of Italy 
influence the taste which devel- 
oped into the French Renaissance. 
Raphael designed a medallion for 
embroidery for Francis, now in 
the Cluny Museum. The splendid 
era of Louis Quatorze afforded 
great opportunities for needle- 
work; the extreme richness of the 
wall decorations, furniture cover- 
ings, and dress admitted of much 
embellishment by the needle. 
The character of the designs 
declined somewhat during the 
reign of Louis XV., but retained 
“the sparkling prettiness inherent 
in all French art.” 

Watteau’s designs of ribbons 
and garlands lent themselves 
readily to reproduction in fabrics. 

During the reign of Marie 
Antoinette, the life at Petit 
Trianon suggested the simplicity 
of muslins rather than the rich- 
ness of lace, and the tambour 
frame (invented by the Chinese) 
was a familiar object in my lady’s 
boudoir. Then came the classical 














simplicity of the Empire,and after 
its fall, taste reverted to the an- 


Infants’ Waists 
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Much beautiful work is done in the f tears. Many of us treasure specimens 
convents, an example of which may be f this domestie art that show the skill of 
seen in the infants’ waists, and as “th ur grandmothers as needlewomen; some 
needle plies its busy task” these hol} ne hemstitehing and drawn-work is 
women say prayers for the wearel hown on the infants’ shirts illustrated. 
“whoe’er he may be,” who is to poss We know the hands that wrought this 
these exquisite linens pierced with ey fair white stitchery” were beautiful, 
lets and worked h a deftness and inds that inspired many an “ode” from 
patience no worldling can bring to he he gallants of the ’40’s, and of which 
task—it would mean too much of 1 ty years afterward a woman wrote: 


“They were the most beautiful I 
ever saw, so white and slender; 
and as they labored at their deli- 
eate task in the old southern 
town, the seent of the locust- 
trees came through the easement, 
and the sound of the soft 
laughter of the  piceaninnies.” 

The eyelet specimen is almost 
the “A” of embroidery, so simple 
is it in design; more elaborate is 
the collar with tiny medallions 
of lace stitches; this style is 
often seen in the daguerreotypes 
of our grandmothers; the under- 
sleeves also belong to this period. 

A woman never seems more 
+ — womanly than when engaged in 
this feminine employment, and 
she who is too busy with club or 
society to know something of 
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Infants’ Shirts 


nunciation; through the long, quiet hou this gentle art, “which gives ever the 
the coifed nun toils and prays that other new joy of creation,” has missed a great 
thoughts may not obtrude themselv: leal. Men, cast in stronger mold, marvel 
prays to the Immaculate Mother to shut t the patience and skill here employed, 
out from her eyes the vision that fil d more hearts have been pierced with 
the dainty linen with pink arms at he needle than any other weapon woman 
smiling faces that she sees through a mist — wields. 


THE BACHELOR’S WISH 





Wanted a wife With a soul full of love, 
To sweeten life And as pure as a dove, 
By a bachelor young and healthy! And a form that is slender and airy; 
I do not care With a voice like a bird’s, 
So the lady be fair, Though of not many words, 
How poor she may be or wealthy. {nd as light on her foot as a fairy. 
She must not tall, And when I ean find 
Nor yet very small, One just to my mind, 
But beautiful, gentle, and young; Who'll love me sincerely and ever— 
With eyes that are bright I vow not to leave her, 
And a heart that is light, Nor harm her nor grieve her, 
And one who can bridle her tongue Till death shall the pair of us sever! 


—Alfred Wheeler (1844) 
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SMALL HOUSES AND THEIR 
DECORATION 


I 


By UNA NIXSON HOPKINS 


EN and women, but more par- 

ticularly women, for they are the 

real home-makers, frequently 

look over their own housetops 
in trying to realize ideals for themselves 
and their families. Yet nowhere is energy 
so well placed as in the sensible adorn- 
ment of one’s surroundings. Harmonious 
lines, harmonious coloring, the lighting, 
the heating, the hanging of pictures, the 
placing of books and of bric-A-brac—every 
least thing that goes to make up the home 
is important. 

Educators realize the influence upon 
children of happy surroundings, and the 
evolution of the school-room is an inter- 
esting illustration. The hard blackboards 


of a few years ago have been replaced with 
those of soft green, windows of school- 
rooms are now placed high, as in studios, 
doing away with glaring light and danger- 
ous drafts. Good pictures cover the bare, 
white walls, and plants and flowers add to 
the interest and beauty of the room. 

Medical science appreciates the effect of 
color on the mind, and during the past 
few years articles along this line, signed by 
notable physicians, have appeared in our 
leading magazines. Nor is it any longer 
a matter of theory alone, for some of the 
best known rest cures and private hospi- 
tals in the country claim practical results 
from harmonious environments. 

The money value of the home has noth- 
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ing to do with its beauty. It is a great 
disadvantage in some instances to be abl 
to build and furnish irrespective of price 
When money has not to be considered, 
thought is frequently eliminated, and it 
takes a great deal of thought to make a 
truly successful home. 

In building and furnishing a home we 
commit ourselves, as when we paint a pic 
ture, or compose a piece of music, or write 
a book. It is the most important thins 
in the world, and it should represent th 
best of our ability. ‘That axiom of Wil 
liam Morris, “Have nothing in your home 
that you do not know to be useful, or be 
lieve to be beauti- 
ful,” is a text that 
cannot be observed 
too strictly. 

In the house 
shown in the illus- 
tration a small pic- 
ture of Ruskin, its 


THE HOUSE 


coh 





BEAUTIFUL 


There was never less ex- 
cuse for a joyless household than to-day. 

The house illustrated was built for an 
all-the-year-round home, and could be con- 
structed in any climate, despite its really 
rustic effect. Beams and panels are ex- 
pensive, and expense had to be considered 
in the making of this home, so the abso- 
lute necessities in construction were turned 
into decorative features. The studding 
was surfaced and carefully placed so as to 
panel the rooms systematically. The joist 
were also surfaced, and left uncovered. 
With the floor of the chamber and store- 
room above, they make a beamed ceiling, 
practically, for the 


being joyless? 


large living-room 
and bedroom of 





the first floor. 
There was noth- 

ing to do but con- 

tinue with this in- 





verted order. The 
house was lathed 








patron saint, hangs 
in a modest frame 
near the front door, 
and it is well to 
remember that he 
has said ‘Houses 
must be built and 
lived in, however 
joyless.” Is there 
any reason for their 
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on the outside, and 
\ over the lath rough 
eight-inch boarding 
was lapped. In the 
interior, the rooms 
were plastered with 
two coats of plaster 
between the stud- 
ding, the studding 
having been treated to a coat of 
hard varnish to keep the plaster 
from burning the wood. The 
house is, consequently, as cool in 
summer and as warm in winter as 
| the conventional cottage, built in 
| the usual way. 
| The living-room and dining- 
room are one. The room is 16 
| x33 feet, and has four exposures. 
| Seventeen small casement win- 
| dows add quaintness to both 
: | interior and exterior, and prevent 
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The Ground Plan 


the natural redwood work from 
consuming all the light. The 
& plaster is rough, natural color. 
%, The chimney is seven feet and a 

| half across the front and takes in 





The Garden Court 





a four-foot log. It is constructed 
of arch brick, or in other words, 

















the refuse of 
the brick 
kiln; the 
shelf is a 
heavy piece 
of three-inch 
redwood 
with blocks 
of redwood 
for support. 
The house is 
furnished 
entirely in 
antiques, not 
purchased at 
the shops of 
dealers, but 
represent- 
ing weeks 
of delving 


The Door to the Garden Court 


The Living-Room Fireplace 











The Dining-Room End of the Living-Room 








The Entrance and the Window Seat 





The Bedroom 





among’ the 
haunts of the 
ubiquitous 
junk-man. 
In the liv- 
ing-room 
there are 
skins and a 
few antique 
rugs, but the 
largest part 
of the floor 
space, in 
front of the 
fireplace 
where the 
family sits, 
is covered 
with an or- 
dinary three- 
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ply ingrain rug, which has been colored 
green. When purchased it was an ugly 
mixture of colors, but came from the 
dyer’s a two-toned rug of splendid green 
Green is the prevailing color of the room; 
there are green burlap curtains hung at 
the door leading to the little court at th 
left of the chimneypiece, a green screen 
shuts off one door, and green linen pillows 
are placed here and there. Much green 
is allowable in this room because the wall 
is neutral, like the curtains at the many 
windows, which are of a_basket-weav 
cotton stuff, the color of the plaster. 

A good many plants, placed on shelves 

















By KATHERINE 
VERY visitor to the South Shore 
makes a pilgrimage to the home 
of Jefferson Davis, that planta 
tion between the two old his 

toric towns of Biloxi and Mississippi City, 


Beauvoir 


BEAUTIFUL 


that run under the windows, relieve the 
curtains. Old china and old silver, books, 
vessels for flowers, etc., hold the two tones 
together. 

The bedroom floors are covered with 
rag rugs, such as our grandmothers made, 
ind the rooms are the simplest imaginable. 
\ kitchen where the housewife does her 
own work, or even one where she does 
not, should be as attractive as any room 
in the house. It should not have parlor 
furniture, but it may be furnished with 
some idea of beauty as well as utility. 
The effect would lighten to a great extent 
the drudgery to be done there. 


THE HOME OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 


LOUISE SMITH 


which was dear to the heart of the leader 
of the Confederacy. The estate con- 


sists of eleven hundred acres, and it was 
on this plantation, neglected now and 
running to ruin, that Jefferson Davis re- 














tired after the war and lived in compara- 
tive quiet up to the time of his death. 
The drives approaching the house from 
both sides lie along the strand, with the 
placid waters of the Gulf of Mexico on 
the one side, and on the other those “ tall 
sentinels of the forest,” the pine-trees, 


varied by an occasional magnolia. On 
the lovely spring and summer days the 
place seems full of rest, and gives no 
hint of the ambitions and sorrows of its 
former occupant. 


An Old Southern House 


The house has been closed for years 
during the absence of Mrs. Davis, but 
visitors are taken through by the German 
gardener. The plantation at the time 
of the war was owned by Mrs. Dor- 
sey, a Southern writer of more than 
local reputation, and a personal friend 
and strong admirer of the man who, in her 
estimation, had done so much for the 
South—her native land. The house is a 
large, one-storied white cottage, with a 
wide veranda or gallery running across 
the front and on both sides. The view 
from this gallery out upon the blue waters 
of the gulf, with here and there a sail 
dotting the blue expanse, is ideal. The 
house is built in the usual Southern style, 
with a wide hall in the middle and on both 
sides four large sleeping-rooms. The 
wide hall is used for a reception and sit- 
ting room, and is heated by grates, which 
are very acceptable in this “sunny clime” 
when a “northerner” strikes the shore. 
In the home of Mrs. Davis the ceiling and 
walls are frescoed beautifully with designs 
in roses and other flowers, and the divans 
at either end of the room, the pictures, 
the bookease with stuffed heron above, 
and other curiosities, all tend to make 
the room a charming one. One notices 
indications of refinement everywhere, 
though the piano, pictures, and furni- 
ture are swathed in sheets, and present 
that ghostly appearance that is common 
to disused furniture. One room, which 
is devoted to Mrs. Dorsey’s library, has 
shelves well filled with books of every 
description, many of them devotional, for 
the lady was an ardent Roman Catholic. 


THE HOME OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 
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The most interesting feature of this 
romantic place is the little one-storied 
summer cottage, with its red roof and 
gallery, over which a sweet-scented vine 
clambers, for here was Jefferson Davis’s 
private sanctum. Books, magazines, and 
papers are everywhere, and a casual 
glance reveals many French works, 
American and English periodicals, and a 
long line of reference books and deeper 
reading matter. In this little room 
before the grate-fire Jefferson Davis wrote 
most of his wonderful and voluminous 
“History of the Confederacy,” and though 
it is many years since his death, a box 
of fire-wood still stands where it was left 
when he used the room. Many of the 
magazines and periodicals are tied in 
packages, ready to send to soldiers’ 
homes and other charitable institutions. 
Others of this great man’s books are in 
the Memorial Hall in New Orleans. Over 
the mantel in this room are the pictures 
of Sheridan and Bismarck on horseback. 
Off from this library are two little rooms, 
the first a dressing-room and the second 
containing a cot and other accessories. 
Jefferson Davis’s own sleeping-room is in 
the main house, and is comfortable but 
plainly furnished. 


The Guest House 


To the right of the main house stands 
a little cottage called “the guest house.” 
Here the young men who came from the 
city for a good time hunting and _ fish- 
ing were comfortably quartered. Com- 
ing out of this cottage we were greeted 
by Mrs. Davis’s large hound, which is not- 
ed in the neighborhood for the care he 
bestows on the animals on the place and 
his antagonism to marauders. Another 
charming spot on the grounds is the dairy, 
with a spring in the interior. 

It is the grounds themselves that are a 
dream of sylvan beauty, and suggest the 
rest and quiet that are grateful to those of 
active life. When one tires of gazing on 
the placid waters of the gulf, one can 
turn to the magnificent live-oaks and 
fragrant magnolias that shade the place, 
or walk in the pretty flower garden, with 
its arches formed by the interlacing 
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branches of trees, leading into circles 
formed of cape jasmine bushes. At one’s 


feet the wild phlox grows in profusion, 
and the lovely spirit-lily with its white 
pointed blossom, bridal wreath, lady 
bank, sweet olive, roses, and lily of the 
valley imported from the North, all tend 
to make this an ideal place, shaded by 
the tall oaks with mistletoe at their top 

Behind all this is the vineyard, consist- 
ing of hundreds of arbors at one time 
covered with the far-famed scuppernong 
grape, and on the stile which leads from 
the main road into the grounds one can 
trace, in faded letters, “ Do not trespass 
on this vineyard’’—a relic of the times 
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Grazing 
among these arbors are several Angora 
goats, with wool as white as snow, pets 
of the family. 

All of the neighbors speak lovingly of 
Mrs. Davis and with sadness of the death 


when prosperity abounded. 


of Miss Varina Davis, for both en- 
deared themselves to the people by many 
acts of kindness. Jefferson Davis at the 
time of his death was buried in the 
Metaire Cemetery at New Orleans, and 
though the body has since been removed 
to Richmond, in long, flowing script can 
till be seen on the side of the vault the 
name dear to Southerners’ hearts— 
‘Jefferson Davis.” 








IN OTHER PEOPLE’S HOUSES 


B'ly ISABEL McDOUGALL 





THE KIND OF PEOPLE TO INVITE AT ONE TIME, AND 
THE MISTAKE OF GETTING TOO MANY 


OF A KIND 


O a certain extent one enjoys meet 
ing one’s own kind in other pe 
ple’s houses. Yet the extent i 
not so very extensive. It 
agreeable to come across some one you 
have heard of through friends, or som 
one who was educated at your own col 
lege. It is not always agreeable to com 
across some one from your own town, 
whom you never knew at home and would 
rather not know anywhere. “We can’t 
always have our druthers,”’ as the New 


England philosopher says, so you make 
the best of the situation, realizing that 
your entertainers have taken pains to 
bring you and your townsfolk together 
But if you are wise you remember the 
experience and learn from it. 

One of the things you learn is, that in 
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ntertaining a distinguished foreigner it 
s not always advisable to assemble other 
reigners in his honor. That noted 
French artist did not come all the way 
to America to meet Frenchmen. There 
ire plenty of them, and perhaps better 
pecimens, where he came from. That 
Italian man of letters is not anxious to 
hobnail,” as the latest Mrs. Malaprop 
has it, with Italian emigrants or descend- 
ints of emigrants. They are often of a 
lass which in his own land he would never 
treat as equals. 

Similarly it is a poor plan to have too 
many people of a profession together. 
Phere are, of course, such things as cleri- 
al clubs, traveling-men’s banquets, ste- 
nographers’ luncheons, journeymen prin- 
ters’ picnies, but we need not inquire too 
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curiously into their delights nor model 
our private affairs upon them. Your 
rector will eat his dinner at your house 
with all the more gusto if he is the only 
one of his cloth present. A stenographer 
will feel it no compliment to be invited 
to make the acquaintance of two or three 
other stenographers; she meets them by 
the dozen in her daily life. What would 
really please her would be an introduction 
to some butterfly of fashion whose gor- 
geous wings have dazzled the working bee 
as they fluttered by. As for asking 
artists, critics, and writers together, you 
could hardly do a more dangerous thing. 
They know too much about each other, 
and you do not know enough. 


TWO OF A TRADE CANNOT AGREE 


A witty book reviewer once let loose 
all her sarcasm at the expense of a new 
novel which seemed to deserve the worst 
that could be said of it. This the author 
resented to the point of writing his critic 
an angry letter. Later he visited the 
critic’s town and became a mild lion 
among people who think that any man 
who has had his words printed between 
covers must be a genius. Wherever he 
was entertained the critic was pretty sure 
to make one of the company. And 
invariably the hostess, pluming herself 
upon her thoughtfulness, would bring 
the two face to face, and say, ‘Now 
Mr. Writer, I must introduce you to one 
of our ablest reviewers; Miss Knocker, you 
will be glad to meet the author of one of 
the season’s most popular books.” And 
the two would bow and say a few formal 
phrases and separate as quickly as might 
be, only to come together under precisely 
the same circumstances at the next hos- 
pitable mansion. 

Few things are more fatal to the suc- 
cess of a small company than to have it 
largely composed of one family. Most of 
us are acquainted with the deadly dull- 
ness that settles down on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas dinner-tables. They are 
only pleasant when they bring together 
widely scattered relatives who have few 
opportunities of meeting. You may dearly 
love your brothers and sisters and all your 
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“things-in-law,” as the Boston woman 
called them, but if you live in the same 
town, go to the same church, are fully 
conversant with their plans, problems, and 
points of view, it is not exactly exciting to 
don your best clothes, sit up straight, and 
“talk pretty” to them in other people’s 
houses. 


THE DEADLY FAMILY PARTY 


Once it was considered almost insulting 
to invite a single member from a family 
and leave the others out. That idea is 
passing away, and perhaps in time to come 
etiquette may forbid inviting more than 
one person of a household. In the mean 
time we have to help our helpless hosts 
by legislating in the matter for ourselves. 
In the popular Van der Stuyven family a 
rigid rule obtains that not more than two 
shall ever attend a small entertainment. 
“Think of the four Van der Stuyven girls 
at a luncheon for eight!” says one of them. 
“Pretty poor fun for us and death to the 
rest of the company, I should say.”’ So 
Frances and Cordelia accept-with-pleas- 
ure, and Josephine and Gertrude regret- 
a-previous-engagement; or vice versa. 
Of course husband and wife are insepara- 
ble. They are not two of a family; they 
are one. It is odd what a new light a 
public or semi-public occasion often sheds 
upon the better or worser half. 

“T had almost forgotten what a pretty 
woman you are, Jennie, till I compared you 
with the swells,” says Jack, on the way 
home. And the dubious compliment spurs 
Jennie on to dress as carefully for the home 
dinner as for those in other people’s houses. 

“Yes, we had a great time,” the wife 
tells her stay-at-home sister-in-law, ‘‘and 
you should have seen Jack. My dear, he 
was the life of the party. Why he was 
perfectly charming! I said to myself ‘Can 
this be the same man who sits so grum 
and silent at the head of his own table?’ ”’ 
And Jack reddens, but remembers the 
laughing criticism. 


“DAMNABLE FEMINIZA- 
ZION”’ 


HENRY JAMES’S 


Next to the danger of having too many 
of a family comes the danger of having 
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too many of a sex. Inevitably the over 

plus will belong to the more orergariou 

half of mankind. Henry James oncé 
commented with unwonted clearness o 
speech on “‘the damnable feminization of 
this century.” Most social gathering 

show cause for his irritation, and the mal 
minority present often shares it without 
voicing it so emphatically. Mr. Jame 

has lived long in England; outspoken 
brutal disapprobation is essentially British 
The Englishman hisses a play that bor 

him; the American softly and silent) 
leaves the playhouse. 


EQUAL REPRESENTATION 


Allthesame, the average man likes to g 
where the other fellows go. When | 
sees that comparatively few of the 
attend dinners, dances, receptions, ther 
he too avoids such functions. Therefor 
regle générale et sans exception, as tl 
French grammars of our childhood would 
say. If the company is not to be co 
fined to one sex have the representatior 
of the two equally large. Women’s lun 
cheons and matinée parties are delightfu 
but if any men are to be present let ther 
be men enough to go round. It will 
no harm to have one or two more, for met 
don’t like to be swamped in femininity} 
while women have a different point 
view. 

Young folks know this. Your bud 
your college boy makes no mistake 
gathering his chums together. It is 
middle-aged who have forgotten the 





When father has his two brothers fro1 
California to spend a fortnight with hit 
mother may be happy enough in t 
society and that of the big son she is 
proud of, but if she is wise she will as! 
couple of attractive women to the house 
perhaps the lively widow and her pretty 
daughter from next door. There is 
denying that the men will brighten 
and exert themselves to be more ente1 
taining, which is good practice for ther 
When a wife asks some of her clever clul 
women to dinner ever so informally let | 
also invite two or three men. Not or 
will her friends have a better time, but I 
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husband also. If he is the only male 
present he will feel a little out of it; it will 
be harder for him to join in; insensibly the 
vomen will pursue subjects in which he 
does not participate, and the wife will 
wonder why her husband and her dear 
friends cannot see in each other the charm 
she sees in both. 

If a hostess cannot think of the right 
men to meet her women friends, let her 
ask those who are not just the right kind. 
The chances are that they will fit in beau- 
tifully. You never can tell what kind of 
people will prove congenial, nor which of 
their many soul-faces they will show each 
other. When the hostess is at her wit’s 
end let her tell her husband to bring some 
of his men friends home or the occasion 
will be a failure. It is a fine think to 
enlist the husband’s co-operation. Too 
many women try to bear the entire bur- 
den of entertaining, and naturally their 
husbands let them do it. But if the man 
of the house is made to feel that this is 
his responsibility as much as hers he will 
rise to it. That traditional indulgent, 
hardworking, taciturn American husband 
can make himself to the outer world 
the same good companion that only 
his wife and his old friends know 
him to be. 


“SUPERIOR MIXED” 


Apart from these, few rules can be laid 
down. What kind of people should one 
invite together? Well, what confectioners 
call “superior mixed.” Some friends old 
and some friends new, some friends 
flippant and some friends “blue.” A 
notably good raconteur, a person with 
the gift of music, or mimicry, or palmistry, 
are welcome condiments in the social 
salad. And to blend these seasonings, 
like suave olive oil, one reckons those who, 
without any especial talent, have tact, 
unselfishness, a readiness to listen and to 
comment, a lively appreciative attitude. 
I know one woman whose sole social capi- 
tal is a quick, musical, contagious laugh. 
Every one likes her. And the host’s 
business is to see that all these elements 
are kept stirred up and given a chance to 
rub against each other. 
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Table Furnishings 

TWo new arrangements for protecting 

the dinner-table from hot platters are 
shown, one a large’ Danish blue and white 
tile framed in nickel, the other a round 
nickel rack of openwork which may be 
elongated so as to accommodate quite a 
long platter. A new tray for holding the 
tea or coffee service is from Japan. It is 
of brownish wood, with open raised sides 
carved to represent a bamboo framework, 
but much more substantial than the latter. 
Other trays are of mahogany with a brass 
rail on all sides, but the most satisfactory 
in the event of overflows of hot beverages, 
are those of clear thick glass framed in 
mahogany with handles at either end. 
Kayser-Zinn trays are now shown in 
many designs, and while they never sug- 
gest ancestry, like trays of old Sheffield 
plate, they have much intrinsic beauty. Of 
course such a combination of tin and sil- 
ver is not costly, but it is effective, shows 
plainly to the dullest observer that it 
is not silver, and is thus quite honest. 
A long list of articles may be bought 
in this ware, including platter covers, 
pudding bakers with porcelain cookers, 
pitchers, jugs, steins, platters, gravy- 
boats, bonbon baskets, and bread plates. 
One wonders why ewers and pitchers for 
bedroom sets of this metal are not yet 
in market, for their dull brilliance would 
be charming in some rooms. 


Glass and China 
N these degenerate days, when the mis- 
tress no longer washes the tea-cups, 
but consigns them to maids of migratory 
habits, the purchase of a fresh stock is of 
perennial interest. One rejoices at the 


simplicity of some of the newer patterns 
though the flowered American decoration 
is still too much in evidence. White and 
gold is ever attractive but it is costly, and 
simple decorations in color are more ser- 
viceable. A very pretty new table-ser- 
vice is clear white, its only decoration 
being a line of blue a fourth inch in width 
about the edge. At three points on the 
plate, this line breaks into clusters of 
interlacing wavy lines which relieve the 
decoration from stiffness. The popular 
and desirable English ware known as the 
‘Indian tree” pattern is shown this year 
in a variety of new and attractive shapes, 
and its clean looking surface with its sug- 
gestion of the grotesque renders it most 
attractive. A simple German ware is of 
white with a strawberry vine in myrtle 
green about its edge. For those liking 
red on the table are two pleasing varic- 
ties, the ‘‘Poppy’’ pattern, now more 
complete in assortment than ever before, 
and the Marlborough, brick red in tone 
and with a rather geometrical pattern. 
The poppy red is scarlet, and harmonizes 
well with red candles in clear glass or 
Kayser-Zinn candlesticks. 

A Danish imitation of Copenhagen ware 
is very welcome for use in households of 
children for it does not break readily, is 
very inexpensive, and wholesome to look 
at. Blue and white is indeed, nearly 
always attractive, and another inexpen- 
sive ware is turned out at the Minton 
works, and called “Delft.” Though its 
blue is pleasing, as the name suggests, the 
design happily omits those Dutch wind- 
mills and boats of which we are growing 
a little weary. A German ware which 
seems to be nameless, is exported only 
in plates and chocolate and coffee pots, 
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but one hopes to see it more complete 
another year. The pattern is in cluste1 
of lavender berries with green leaves, o1 
a clear white ground. French Brittany 
ware is bought up so quickly that tl 
dealers find it hard to keep in stock, an 
one is almost astonished to run across al 
sarthenware set from Copenhagen quite 


as distinguished in color and design 
the French ware though costing thr 
times as much. 

It is desirable to look at the better 


grades of glassware before purchasing the 
ch saper erades; but the latter offer 
wide range of choice. The most pleasins 
shapes in tumblers and goblets are know1 
as the “Colonial,” but this is so popul 
that it must be ordered in advance t 
make sure of the supply 

- Individual 
more in demand, 


salt-cellars are more al 
and mav be bought 
clear glass blocks with circular depressio1 
for the salt. Pitchers, salad bowls, 
sauce plates, and berry dishes, as well a 
sets for sugar and cream are all excellent 
in clear glass; but imitation cut glass 
not advised since it re creat car 
to keep it presentable even at 
best is not what it seems 


Kitchen Ware 
the more desirable kitchet 


roul 


quires 


and 





OME of 


conveniences are not, strictly speak 
ing, novelties, but among the timbale iron 
fish molds, fancy cutters, and pans 


found French cool 
n and white glazed 


French rolls, may be 
ing utensils in brow 
pottery called Sarregi Ware. The 
are of porous clay, admitting the heat but 
slowly, and thus retaining all flavors and 
juices. The traveler who has tasted tl 
perfection of European cooking realize 
that from such a covered casserole as thi 
oval one, emerged those delicious ste 
fowls or braised joints with vegetabl 
which delighted her nostrils at some wa} 
side inn, while the y 
efit is realized by the 


lemine 


t more practical ber 


professional cool 


who understands that a most unpromi 
ing bit of inexpensive meat become 
tender and Savory under its. benigi 
warmth. These casseroles are by 


means unsightly, and should be sent to tl 
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table from the oven without removing the 
lid, that the first whiff of the savory mix- 
ture may greet the epicure’s nostrils in 
full strength. Uncovered baking dishes, 
both large and small, deep or shallow, are 
used for macaroni, vegetables au gratin, 
shirred eggs, and Welsh rarebit; others are 
used for baking custards or cooking mush- 
rooms, and the latter are fitted with bell- 
shaped glass covers, whose use retains all 
the woody flavor of the mushroom. Tea 
and chocolate pots are also made in this 
ware, which is sometimes found in a dull 
rich shade of green lined with white. A 
‘lay casserole, colored like a clay flower- 
pot, is also shown without cover, and 
there are metal workers who can design 
covers of brass or copper. such as would 
delight the eye at table, and probably 
prove a liberal art education to the cook. 
Individual bean pots, with covers, are 
pretty enough to decorate the shelf of the 
library or dining-room, while a new 
strainer for gravies and sauces has a metal 
side support which adjusts it to any desired 
receptacle. 


( 


For Dainty Cooking 


‘THE Dunlap percolator is among the 
newer devices for making coffee at 
table, and though of American make, looks 
quite as practical as the French or 
Viennese machines. It is simple in con- 
struction, consisting of a white porcelain 
pot, into the top of which is fitted a nickel 
receptacle for the powdered coffee, the 
water being forced over it from below 
when a certain degree of heat has been 
generated in the pot. The cook can see 
when this process is complete without re- 
moving the lid, since the latter is of clear 
pressed glass. An iron rack is sold with 
each coffee-pot, on which it is intended 
to rest, affording a protection from the 
aleohol or flame underneath. The 
principle of the cooking is like tnat of 
foreign pots, but the use of porcelain in- 
stead of brass or copper makes the ma- 
chine easier to keep clean, and its cost, 
three and a half dollars, is about half as 
creat. 
A good-sized tray holds an attractive 
set for cooking eggs. In the center is an 


gas 
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egg-shaped copper receptacle which bi- 
sects, disclosing an interior of nickel 
which holds water at the base, and a shelf 
above which is pierced with several round 
holes, each intended to hold one egg. The 
water boils up around this shelf, and the 
receptacle beneath for alcohol is rever- 
sible, one side holding just enough alcohol 
to soft-boil the eggs and the other just 
enough for hard-boiling when all has been 
consumed. Dainty egg-cups of copper 
with three slender legs and a handle, com- 
plete this convenient equipment, the cost 
of which is thirty dollars. Smaller in size 
and cost is a small after-dinner coffee-pot, 
sugar-bowl, and cream-jug on a tray, in 
nickel, of a perfectly plain but excellent 
shape, and with an odd little basket 
handle of wicker for each piece. 

A copper tea-service of four pieces is 
really more beautiful than silver, which 
seems somewhat lack-luster by compari- 
son, and costs far less. With it are dis- 
played cups and saucers of Foley china, 
whose brilliant glaze is almost as metallic 
as copper, and harmonizes with it to 
perfection. Another combination of 
beauty and utility is a large platter in 
china, with nickel arrangement beneath, 
which contains hot water, and a hooded 
cover. The knowing ones say that even 
a beefsteak may be kept hot in this 
receptacle without loss of flavor. 


Bedroom Novelties 

‘THE English wash-stand sets are still 

much more beautiful than those of 
American make, and any color scheme, 
even lavender, may be carried out in this 
detail of furnishing. Among the more 
pleasing new ones three or four may be 
mentioned, a clear white with an upright 
lily in pale, dull pink; a lemon-colored set 
with an excellent flat design about the 
upper edge in pale green and orange; a 
beautiful pattern of full-leaved pink roses; 
and a yet more unconventional Chinese 
dragon, good, deadly green with strong 
ox-blood red, frankly bold and rampant. 
An excellent French set costing twenty- 
two dollars, is similar to the Brittany 
designs in character, but suggests that 
the designer, however imbued with peas- 


ant tradition, was trained at a Parisian 
school of design. The’ housekeeper is 
advised (in parenthesis) to try cleaning 
her washbowls with a cloth moistened 
with gasoline, as this quickly removes 
all deposits left by hard water. 

In small bedrooms, one is often at a 
loss to make suitable desk arrangements, 
and while shallow desks are now made 
which take up less room than the old 
fashioned kinds, a simpler arrangement 
is now sold in the shops. It is a kind of 
desk cabinet about a foot high and a 
little broader, with tiny lock cupboard 
for holding paper, while beneath is a 
sliding block which may be pushed under 
the cabinet or brought forward, contain- 
ing small glass ink-wells and a groove 
for pens and pencils. It is a quaint, old- 
fashioned bit of mahogany and small 
enough to stand on the bedroom table. 

Mahogany hat-trees are put to new 
uses in the bedroom, being serviceable 
as racks on which the clothes used during 
the day may be hung to air at night. 
Another clothes-rack is also shown in 
Russmore furniture, a solid wooden panel 
with legs at either end and hooks for 
clothes. This would be doubly service- 
able if used as a screen. It costs seven 
dollars. A guest-room tea-stand is in 
plain undecorated wood with shelf for 
cracker jar, cream and hot water jug, the 
top shelf being large enough for the tea- 
service itself and the whole very light and 


graceful. For men’s use there is a new 
chiffonier, like a closed cabinet with 
doors, which, when opened, disclose 


drawers occupying the entire inner space. 
Each drawer has its front end cut out in 
such a way that the upper half is left 
open and its contents may be seen with- 
out pulling out the drawer. A_ small 
square mirror may be adjusted at the 
top, making a comfortable arrangement 
for shaving. These compact schemes are 
excellent in small rooms, especially in 
view of the space taken up by two beds, 
and among them may be mentioned a 
small square table which bisects diago- 
nally to set against the wall. 

Attractive as these arrangements are, 
it is pleasant to remember how many 
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excellent effects may be produced by 
the use of cretonnes and chintzes. An 
old looking-glass, oblong in shape may 
have its worn-out frame neatly covered 
by cretonne cither glued, or fastened 
with brass nail-heads. Beneath it a 
shelf is used, also covered with cretonne, 
and having a box-pleated frill around the 
edge. The familiar device of a chintz- 
covered packing-box fitted with shelves 
is appropriate here, but an old cheap 
bureau was once covered completely with 
neatly fitted chintz with still greater con- 
venience and prettiness. The paint pot 
will prove a timely aid in furnishing old 
chairs, and daring colors, like yellow and 
Prussian blue are advised wherever suita- 
ble. An old round topped table may be 
utilized by having its top cove red smooth- 
ly with cretonne, and its legs concealed 
beneath a full flounce of the same hang- 
ing from the edge. If desired, this full 
ness may be drawn in, half-way to the 
bottom of the floor, in hour-glass fashion, 
by a ribbon or cord, but it is quite as 
pretty left flowing, and more readily 
cleaned. 


The Nursery 


PECIAL furniture is now made for chil 

dren, and makes one long to throw 
away the old equipment and start afresh 
In Russmore furniture, which is like the 
substantial Mission make, but of bircl 
finished in a dull silver-gray, a complet 
assortment is provided, and an ideal roon 
for a child, its walls covered with washa 
ble sanitas, might be furnished with it 
Two or three of Mrs. Perkins’ prints 01 
those by the French artist, Riviére, would 
amply furnish the walls, and the hard 
wood or cork-carpeted floor might b: 
covered by some of the washable cottot 
rugs made by the Mother’s and Daugl 
ter’s Industries Association of New York 
These offer good variety of color and thre: 
different weaves. The crib is of wood 
with high protecting sides readily opened 
or removed; but in many cases the mott« 
about guardian angels is undesirable a 
there have been known imaginative chil 
dren to whom the thought of “angel 
guarding day and night” is fraught wit! 
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ery. A low bench for two costs 
rly twelve dollars, all kinds of chairs 
| tables may be bought, and there is a 
wash-stand with a circular opening 
to which the basin may be placed. An 
ellent three-fold screen of wood is made 
teresting by the insertion of three Dutch 
s at the top, whereon a gay procession 
brightly dressed children is depicted. 
\dd a plant stand in a sunny window, 
vhose lower shelf may contain a globe 
f gold fish, and a book-shelf conveniently 
ir, if you would make the child’s possi- 
lities for happiness complete. 
Screens and Portieres 
“HE Crafters show screens of green 
denim with an impressionist landscape 


the top, boldly suggested rather than 
inted in detail, the denim itself consti- 


tuting the parts of the landscape which are 


rreen in tone. Screens of rattan are 
lso shown for country houses and an 
leal fire-sereen is of clear glass, simply 
framed and brass mounted. 
The Crafters also show a beautiful por- 
sre of Agra cloth, a new material re- 
mbling burlap in color and weave but 
uch more serviceable, being of linen 
nstead of jute. This curtain for a door- 
way is grayish brown, lined with green 
ilk. On its face appears a design, long- 
temmed, and branching at the top like 
a palm-tree. It is truly a most successful 
me, the pattern appliqued in green 
material, outlined with dull gold braid 
which forms also the stems of a blossom, 
itself a round coil of gold braid. Around 
ind between the spaces of the design is a 
background of Queen Anne darning in 
brown somewhat darker than the Agra 
loth. Nothing could be more attractive 
yet the materials are in themselves quite 
simple, the successful result being due 
to excellent design and harmonious colors. 
Burlap and denim are also used by these 
decorators, as backgrounds for landscape 
panels between wainscoted panels of 
wood, and by the treatment may be made 
to enlarge or diminish the apparent size 
of a room. The leather portiéres now 
seen in the shops of hand-workers are 
also desirable, lending themselves to rich 
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designs executed in dyes; but by the very 
nature of the material they are far more 
costly than most cloth ones. The bed- 
spreads made by mountaineers make at- 
tractive hangings for bedrooms. 


Wall-Papers and Rugs 


LANDSCAPE papers are very decid- 

edly the mode just now, but it is 
apparent that we must pass through a stage 
of eccentricity before attaining the calm- 
ness of true beauty. An odd yet rather 
attractive paper destined for a large wall 
space shows, on a white ground, a whole 
grove of green trees both large and small, 
paler green mountain peaks with cascades 
of water showing dimly in the background. 
Odder still is a bath-room paper of white 
enamel finish, with a blue outline repre- 
senting bricks. At the top a landscape 
frieze, showing as if over the top of a wall, 
affords glimpses of “those who go down 
to the sea in ships.” The eccentric touch 
is added by means of a tall tree trunk 
running with very slender stem upward 
against the brick and branching out at 
the top so as to partly obscure the land- 
scape. The tree is in the near foreground, 
the wall in the middle, and the scenery 
melts into the distance. It is a decora- 
tive rather than realistic color scheme, 
being entirely blue and white. 

For bedrooms are charming flowered 
papers on white, a riot of sweet-peas, 
nasturtiums or morning-glories forming 
the wide stripe, with broad, cool,.and 
restful white spaces between. This year, 
for the first time dealers are rejoicing to 
exhibit American papers no whit inferior 
to those of English and French make. 
The improvement is especially noticeable 
in tapestry papers which are distinguished 
by great richness of design and color, the 
latter inclining to the plum shades, or the 
mulberry reds of the hollyhock. Ameri- 
can papers for the salon are also rivaling 
those of the French in delicate beauty of 
texture and pattern. With them is 
sometimes used a kind of linen and silk 
taffeta changeable in effect, or for city 
rooms, curtains of velveteen over the lace 
ones next the windows. 

Other hangings are of blue and white 
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cotton, some showing patterns like the 
East India prints, others Morris-like 
bunches of conventionalized flat flowers, 
still others upright jonquils grouped with 
Japanese effectiveness. Small square ta- 
ble-covers may now be bought in India 
cotton prints. New rugs are of cotton 
made on looms in the tenement houses, 
and while deploring imitations of all 
sorts, the tendency to produce Indian 
designs seems on the whole commenda- 
ble in American workers. The factories 
have caught the idea, and now produce a 
rug known as the Mohawk which copies 
the pattern of the Navajo blanket with 
exactness and is said to be dyed with 
vegetable dyes. A rug four by seven feet 
costs about five dollars and would be 
very desirable on the veranda. 


Rattan Novelties 


MONG the recent developments in 

rattan furniture is a chair with a rail at 
least two feet above the top and surround- 
ing the chair on three sides. From this 
a curtain is hung to protect the sitter from 
draughts. The Sheraton high-backed 
chair is also used as a model for rattan 
shapes, its wide side wings projecting for- 
ward from the back to protect the head. 
High-backed settles may also be pur- 
chased, and these, as well as the easy 
chairs are also provided with parasol 
holders, or side pockets for books, papers, 
and magazines. 


Lamps and Candlesticks 


TRULY artistic tendency is that 

which dictates the use of metal or 
glass for the complete furnishing of lamps. 
In theory at least, paper and cloth are 
dangerous, but where economy must be 
considered they will doubtless continue to 
be used. Copper and brass are ideal both 
for the bowls and shades of reading-lamps, 
and a particularly good one is of copper 
chemically bathed to the point of irides- 
cence, the bowl showing a line of fine etch- 
ing about the base. The shade resembles 
an inverted funnel, cut out to admit the 
passage of light, and the designer, Miss 
Garden, with a further view of better 
protecting the eyes, has hung small copper 
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butterflies from the edge of the shade, 
over the fringe of copper chain which 
finishes it, Lamps of Flemish pottery 


sometimes show a design in openwork 
silver outside the bowl, or a green war 
is embellished with a brown bamboo net 
work. 

It is an agreeable change from the 
heavy lamps—with bowls of metal, or 
foreign pottery, to find one with a shal- 
low bowl supported on a delicate tripod 
of copper over a foot high, in which a 
jeweled effect is produced by the use of 
turquoise matrix, sparingly introduced 


Yet more delicate, and newer than 
Tiffany lamps are those of Nancy glass, 
whose exquisite beauty almost defies 
description. These are not often seen 


and are quite costly, but it is a joy to 
know that such lovely articles are now 
made even though one never hopes to 
own them. They are of a glass whos« 
delicate iridescence reminds one of the old 
glass dug up in Italy, and have, usually, 
a decoration of a spray of flowers in long 
graceful lines and tints of pale beauty 
No two are alike, but the shade is usually 
bell-shaped and fitly crowns the slender, 
vase-like base. The only metal on these 
lamps is used to support the shade, as 
they are designed for electric lights. 
Hanging electric shades are especially 
designed by art workers and are made of 
brass screen-cloth in paneled sections 
joined together, the outside having a 
decoration in color. They are suspended 
from the ceiling by brass chains. Tiny 
desk lamps.are attractive, made of copper, 
bronze, or Japanese pottery; and old 
prints, Japanese or English, are made up 
in joined panels for lamp shades, large 
and small. 

A candlestick which would be useful for 
carrying about is set in a nickel mug with 
a handle like that in which a glass of 
soda-water is placed. The flame is pro 
tected by a chimney, air being supplied 
from beneath. Ornamental colonial can 
dlesticks also show this chimney for pro 
tection. With depending crystals about 
the edge, these candlesticks are quaintly 
pretty and could be used on a breezy 
porch. A dainty candlestick of silver 
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a silver openwork shade, beneath 
ich a pink lining is visible, and a pair 
excellent candlesticks in a new kind 
American bronze which successfully 
tates the greenish foreign finish may be 
ught as low as three and a half dollars. 
is bronze is very pleasing, and its low 
e recommends it for simple wedding 
ts which must be somewhat unique 
order to be interesting. A small 
cket is semicircular, about eight inches 
oss and supported caryatid-like by a 
up of three boy figures whose limbs 
ve to a common center beneath. It 
sts five dollars. A pretty round bronze 
rror frame costs two and a half dollars 
1 a small tumbler shaped vase is a dol- 
r and a quarter. 


Porch Novelties 


2ORCH furniture of rattan may be fitted 

with cushions covered with durable, un- 
ling English cretonne, at sixty cents a 
rd. A dark green with holly berries of 
ll pink and outline leaves of black is 
urable, and for more delicate furniture 
natural cane finish, one may use cre- 
nne with écru ground matching the 


vicker and made gay with a design of 


ses. Cushions or pillows of straw, cov- 


red with grass-cloth in basket weave, are 


1 and effective. Washable _ pillow- 
vers are seen of gingham in rather large 
blue, yellow, or red, usually 
1ecked off with white, and having the 


1ecks, 


bright colors softened by a fancy stitch 
me over the square in heavy white or 


4 


ru cotton. 

\ new kind of furniture for the dining- 
rch is especially effective by reason of 
; combination of strength with lightness. 

is of ash, stained a pea-green, wax- 

nished, and very reasonable in cost. 
‘he table is an old-fashioned settle, whose 
ack, turned down, makes the table-top 

meal-time. The under shelf is a lid 


vhich, when open, reveals a box large 


nough to stow away the table-pad, cloth, 


napkins, and doilies, also the japanned 


erving-tray. When the meal is over, the 


table becomes a bench whose high back 


rotects the sitter from a too strong blast 
wind. The box beneath, if not used 
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for table fittings, is large enough for stor- 
ing a few pillows or numerous books and 
papers. The top is put on with remov- 
able dowels of wood, making it easy to 
lift off, and leaving a bench with ends and 
a storage box, which can be pushed 
against the wall. 

For sideboard and serving-table com- 
bined is a stand in the same wood, about 
four feet high. Three shelves, each four 
feet long and about ten inches wide, 
afford ample accommodations for serving 
all ordinary meals. The seats and backs 
of dining-chairs are of ash slats, and as 
the table costs seventeen and a half dol- 
lars, and the sideboard twelve and a half, 
the entire outfit, both serviceable and 
attractive, is by no means expensive. A 
hanging shelf for books costs about five 
dollars. The same wood is much in use 
for summer furniture of several kinds, 
with seats and backs made of plaited 
hickory strips or a fine-woven Japanese 
matting. A very durable furniture is of 
bent wood, similar to the Vienna-made 
wood so long on the market, but stained 
green and highly polished, the seats of 
woven cane. This is suitable either for 
out or in door use. 


Lawn Furnishings 


al UGE Japanese umbrellas, their handles 

firmly fixed in permanent sockets, are 
admirably adapted for shading the lawn 
in hot weather, though so perishable that 
both wind and wet weather must be 
avoided. It is rare indeed to see an 
attractively furnished lawn, though well- 
planted ones are frequent. The taste for 
inexpensive settees is like that for cheap 
jewelry, very costly in the long run, and 
one hopes to see prevail in this country 
that combination of thrift and good 
taste which would postpone the purchase 
of such furnishings until an accumulation 
of savings permitted the purchase of 
stone or marble seats. Very beautiful 
ones may now be bought in this country, 
now and then of genuine Carrara marble, 
more frequently of stone. These are 
usually low benches, supported at either 
end by a griffin pedestal, and having the 
edge of the seat ornamented by a conven- 





tional design of acanthus leaves. An 
exquisite out-of-door fernery is of Carrara 
marble, with a procession of female figures 
in low relief. The gleam of marble 
against a background of green! What is 
more suggestive of romantic and of 
classic beauty? Surely one such bit of 
ornamentation with its association of 
ideas and permanent worth would reward 
one for years of deprivation of wooden 
settees, to secure it. 


Indoor Summer Furnishings 


‘THE reception-room of a recently fin- 

ished country house is furnished with 
a happy arrangement of informal furniture 
more or less formally disposed. The out- 
look to the north has led to the choice of 
a light prevailing color in the decoration, 
and the walls and woodwork are tinted 
deep cream color, with a few old Japanese 
color prints in dark bamboo frames for 
the only pictures. The lace curtains are 
of coarse net, in deep écru, finished at 
the inner as well as the lower edge with 
three-inch wide tucks. Over these hang 
to the floor curtains of English cretonne, 
with cajé-au-lait background on which is 
block printed a design of morningglories 
in delicate natural tints of pink, lavendar, 
and blue. The oak floor is brownish in 
color and has a partial covering of two- 
toned green Wilton carpeting, rug-shaped, 
and not very dark. 

One of the small grand pianos recently 
manufactured by the Chickerings occupies 
a corner near a window, the plainness of 
the case in wax-finished walnut being a 
relief from the ornate mahogany usually 
seen. A Japanese priest’s robe in dull 
blue is thrown over the end of the piano, 
and a dull green Rookwood vase holding 
a few flowers is the only ornament upon 
it. Near at hand is a music-stand, also 
holding a few books, and made of rattan 
in natural cream finish, unvarnished. 
This has a closed cabinet in one part, with 
a single door. Standing where the light 
from another window falls from the left 
is a rattan writing-desk, crescent-shaped 
at the back, with an upper shelf holding 
a china candlestick and otherwise equipped 
with pad, ink-well, pen, and paper-rack 
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of Dresden china. This desk, though of 
rattan, is strong and steady, and fu 
nished with an ample drawer beneath. 

A round rattan table supports a lamp 
of delicate wrought iron with a Japanes« 
lamp-shade, one of Miss Jekyll’s admirabl 
vases of clear glass full of — mauve 
and blue snap-dragons, and a few book 
and ornaments. Three rattan chairs, lik 
the other furniture, are supplemented by 
a few light wicker chairs, stained gree 
and of a different design, and a small 
formal sofa in waxed walnut, cane-seatt 
in a Louis XIV. pattern. The cushions an: 
pillows used here are of grass-cloth in har- 
monious shades of yellow, blue, and green 


Pillows 

ILLOW covers are OF blue coarse cottor 

embroidered in heavy Bulgarian d¢ 
sign, or of a Persian embroidered strip 
down the center of a plain square. Thé 
shopper is earnestly begged not to buy on 
of the printed cloth squares now offered fot 
sale as cushion covers, on which faces 
have been stamped. Fancy sitting on thi 
rapt features of a Madonna; or less irre 
erent perhaps, but equally painful, on the 
coy smile of a Parisian danseuse! Choos 
rather to give an order for some of th 
Hastings needlework ae designed, and 
executed on linen at a very reasonable 
cost. For the guest-room several cleve1 
ideas are carried out in this work, an 
olive-yellow handkerchief case being dec 
rated with two sampler-like bluebirds 
facing each other with truly marit 
felicity, while charming pin cases, tabl 
covers. and bags for soiled handkerchiefs 
or stocks are also shown. 





Porch Lanterns 
HE porch lanterns must not be over 
looked. Those of Japanese and Chine 
silk and paper are attractive for a littl 


time, but they are perishable, and give to 


the porch a festive, outdoor-féte appear 
ance which is a little wearing for an entire 
summer. Metal lanterns are the only 
ones to consider. 
too fancy and suggest the stuffy, over- 
dressed cosy corner 


terns from Japan are ideal for the porch 


Turkish lanterns are 


Old temple lan- 
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are not common enough to be classed 
ler the head of porch accessories. 
ss Leonide C. Lavaron has reproduced 
copper an old temple design, which 
extremely good. Mr. Jarvie’s repro- 
ction of an old Dutch affair, in iron 
| horn, is another desirable thing. 

two should not be used together; 
th the right surroundings, either solves 
lantern question. 





_ ODDS AND ENDS 








lor the library are bookcase curtains 
leather and table-mats in fawn or gray 
ides, richly decorated with the pat- 
rns of East Indian rugs, or with more 
nple original designs. Whole skins of 
lf are also used, the beautiful glossiness 
the reddish hair being in itself suffi- 
ently decorative. 
> 
\ weathered oak wood-basket is now 
ide which is strong enough to hold sev- 
ral large logs, being of the substantial 
lission make. Oak chests are also used 
this purpose and have the double 
lvantage of forming a useful seat, when 


losed. 
> 


The stanch, plain old Windsor chair, 
t has been used for many generations 
adults, now comes for children also. 
p’n Cuttle smoked in such a chair, and 
r. Weller senior found it a reliable 
pport for his weight. Tom Brown at 
xford—no, not Tom himself, who was 
- of a swell—but that fine, poor friend 
his, Hardy, furnished his rather bare 
rters with little save college shields, 
eco, and Windsor chairs, and Tom 
clared they were the most comfortable 
seats. Now they have been worthily 
omoted from plain deal to oak and 
hogany, from the harsh usage of school- 
oms and taverns to verandas, dining- 
yms, and nurseries. Their combined 
trength and lightness, their good, sen- 
ible proportions, render them suitable 
r children. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 
THE GUILD AND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFT 


By FREDERICK ALLEN WHITING 
With illustrations by E. H. New 


NGLAND was the acknowledged 
source of the Arts and Crafts 
movement which traces its his- 
tory through Morris, Ruskin, and 
Carlyle to the revival of romanticism. 
This first re- 
awakened in 
English hearts 
that longing for 
beautiful sur- 
roundings 
which, _ strug- 
gling through 
various hideous 
forerunners, 
found at last a 
fairly adequate 
expression in 
the productions 
of the Morris 
workshops. 
The econom- 
ic principle, 
which takes ac- 
count of the 
worker no less 
than the result 
of his work, was 
allimportant to 
Morris, though 
he was proba- 
bly not an ideal employer. He was often 
irascible and unreasonable, his temper 
was uncertain and often uncontrollable, 
but his employees evidently felt that 
he was interested in them, as well as in 
what they produced, and that he consid- 
ered a successful piece of work the result 
The publisher acknowledges the courtesy of 


“Handicraft” in permitting the reprinting of this 
article. 





Essex House, for Thirteen Years the Guild House 


of the united care and interest and knowl- 
edge of all concerned in its creation. 

The story of Morris’s successes is familiar, 
but such work as has been carried on for 
fifteen years by Mr. C. R. Ashbee and the 
Guild of Handi- 
craft, in Lon- 
don and more 
recently in 
Campden, is 
less familiar. 
In 1886 and 
1887 Mr. Ash- 
bee was con- 
ducting classes 
at Toynbee Hall 
for the reading 
of Ruskin and 
the study of de- 
sign, which led 
to a desire on 
the part of his 
pupils to apply 
the knowledge 
thus gained to 
practical work. 
The result was 
the formation 
of the Guild 
and School of 
Handicraft, in- 
augurated June 23, 1888. Friends pledged 
themselves for the support of the school 
for two years; but the Guild started 
as an independent shop for doing wood 
work, metal work, and decorative painting, 
with the intention of ultimately assuming 
full responsibility for the expenses of the 
school, which was to have a first claim 
upon the Guild’s profits. 

For lack of promised support by the 
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industrial art should be united, 
and instead of their union we 
saw only the flaccid and mechani- 
cal South Kensington system by 
which paper designers were not 
exactly educated, but incubated 
in the ‘Government Grant’ hot- 
houses. We found the applica- 
tion of the principles of art to 
material, to its limitations and 
necessities, nowhere taught — 
those principles, the understand- 
ing of whichis the glory of every 
great «esthetic period, and gives 
to the workman the subtle sense 
of true craftsmanship; and we 
found those great democratic 
forces, to which we as reformers 
looked for a revival of English 
craftsmanship and a_responsi- 
bility in its development, the 
Trade*Union Movement and the 
Co-operation Movement, unintel- 
ligent and indifferent in all mat- 
ters relating to esthetic training. 
The great social purposes that 
appeared to us to be implied in 
such training, such a study of 
industrial art as we looked for, 
were misunderstood and under- 





Essex House Bindery and Craftsman’s Club 


Education Board of the London County 
Council, it was found advisable in 1895 to 
discontinue the School, which was costing 
about $1,500 a year, paid jointly by in- 
dividual subscribers and by the Guild. 
This educational experiment was so 
unique and so important that it seems 
worth while to give in full Mr. Ashbee’s 
summing up of its aims and results. 
“What those of us who read our Ruskin 
in 1888 found, when we tried to apply his 
ideas to practical education, was not en- 
couraging. We found apprenticeship de- 
funct, the time-honored manner by which 
a youth learned his craft destroyed by 
subdivision of labor and mechanical pro- 
duction; we found the teaching function 
and the workshop function everywhere 
divorced, which for the proper study of 








—t rated. It was only about the 
personality of a few great mas- 
ters, and of these William Morris 
was the greatest, that there 

med to be anything of that life or 
tmosphere that gave their glory to the 
rkshops of medieval England or Italy. 
To imagine that by forming in White- 

chapel a school in conjunction with a 

productive workshop, the evils we saw 

might be remedied, and the ends we sought 
tained, was audacious; but the enthu- 
iasm perhaps condoned the audacity, 
| if there is one sort of enthusiasm that 
more precious than another, it is that 
hich has an educational purpose. To 
nany of those 700 pupils or instructors 
ho, during the course of the nine years’ 
rk, passed under the influence of the 

School of Handicraft, this enthu- 

siasm has meant a great deal, has indeed, 

[ believe in some cases, altered for them 

the entire tenor and purpose of life.”’ 
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At the closing of the School 
the Guild found itself with a 
School debt of $2,000 on its 
hands, which was paid during 
the four succeeding years, pre- 
sumably out of its _ profits. 
Since the School closed teaching 
has been limited to the pupils 
and apprentices of the Guild and 
to others willing to pay the 
necessary fees. The Guild has 
also for some years undertaken 
contracts for teaching for differ- 
ent County Councils, sending 
workmen as teachers or inspec- 
tors of local teaching to some 
200 centers in Great Britain. 

The Guild started with a bor- 
rowed capital of $250, which was 
increased during the first two 
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The Open Market-Place, Campden 


years to $2,500, secured through 
Mr. Ashbee. A fund was insti- 
tuted among the men and a 
provision made that no profits 
could be drawn until $100 stood 
to each man’s credit in this 
fund. More capital was found 
necessary as the business in- 
creased, and was raised in part 
by a two and one-half per cent 
deduction from weekly wages 
and the balance from outside 
loans. The amount of capital 
held by Guild members has, 
since the second year, averaged 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
total holdings. 

As by the original system all 
the Guild members were equally 
liable with Mr. Ashbee for the 
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full amount of the Guild’s indebtedness, 
some of the more thrifty thought it bet- 
ter that a registered company should be 
formed, thus limiting the liability of all 
and making it easier to raise new capital 
as required. “The Guild of Handicraft, 
Limited’”’ was therefore organized about 
five years ago. 

The work of the Guild constantly pro- 
gressed at Essex House, the scope of its 
activities keeping pace with its prosperity. 
Where in 1888 there were but three crafts- 
men and three crafts, to-day the Guild 
employs 60 to 70 men and boys, and is 
doing cabinet-work, wrought-iron, jew- 
elry, enameling, silver, and copper work, 
stamped leather and bookbinding, in addi- 
tion to the work of the Essex House Press. 

In 1901 Mr. Ashbee wrote of his wish 
“to move right out into the country” 
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The Metal Shops, Campden 
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where he felt sure the better air and 
simpler life, with the opportunity for 
each man to have his own small vegetable 
garden, would inevitably lead to healthier 
families and happier lives, and conse- 
quently to better work. The dream came 
to pass when, in the summer of 1902, the 
Guild removed to Campden, almost all of 
the workers agreeing to go. The present 
aims of the Guild and the description of 
its new surroundings are best quoted from 
a circular issued about a year ago by Mr. 
Ashbee. 

“The Guild work is conducted on 
co-operative lines; the men have an inter- 
est and a share in the concern and a voice 
in its government. Men work better at 
this or any work when the work is con- 
genial and carried on under favorable 
conditions, and it is right and fitting that 
they should have as large a voice as 
possible in determining these con- 
ditions. For the last fourteen 
years, therefore, we have been try- 
ing in the Guild to establish such 
a system of co-operative working 
as will give the greatest scope for 
the handicrafts we seek to practice, 
and the greatest freedom from 
machine influences for their com- 
bined working, their more intelli- 
gent working, their more human 
working. 

“To enable us the better to do 
this, we have during the present 
year taken a step of far-reaching 
importance. We have removed 
our works from Essex House in 
East London to a village in 
Gloucestershire. 

“The illustrations drawn by Mr. 
New will give some idea of the 
beauty of this little Cotswold 
village. 

“The village street is practi- 
cally untouched since the end of 
the seventeenth century, and one 
beautiful stone house after another 
challenges attention. At the crown 
of the village is the church, a su- 
perb fourteenth-century structure. 
In the center of the High Street 
is the open Market Place and the 
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Town Hall, and a little further ZA, 


along are two beautiful gabled 77 
“islands,” in one of which is now 

the Essex House Bindery and the 
Craftsman’s Club, and a little fur- 
ther along over the stream stands 
the old silk mill in some two acres 
of land, which the Guild has 
acquired for its principal work- 
shops. A great pear tree encircles 
one side of it, and in front we are 
laying out a rose garden. On 
the ground floor of the building is 
the printing room; on the central 
floor are the metal shops, where 
work the jewelers, the silver- 
smiths, and the enamelers. On 
the upper floor the cabinet-work 
and carving is done. In another 
building is the smithy, and away 
at a different part of the grounds 
is the storage for timber and the 
power-house where the rough 
timber is sawn, and whence the 
electricity is carried to light the 
shops. 

“It has not been an altogether 
easy matter moving a large num- 
ber of families from London into 
these more pleasant surround- 
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ings; and for many reasons it 
was a pity to leave Essex House, 
the stately old Queene Anne build- 
ing in Bow, which has been the Guild’s 
house for thirteen years; but no one after 
a fair trial regrets the change or would 
deny that it is better for all concerned. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place 
here to add that we have established at 
Campden a Guest House where we are 
able to entertain our friends from town 
and elsewhere, where all who are generally 
interested in the work of the Guild are 
welcome, and where arrangements are 
made for their board and lodging if they 
desire. The standard of life we strive to 
aim at in this—not the least of the needs of 
life—hospitality, is akin to that healthier 
and simpler hosting which so often appeals 
to the Englishmen at the Guest Houses 
of American colleges where the stranger 
is always welcome, and the guest-chamber 
never empty.” 


The Guild Workshops, Campden 


Instead of attemping to realize his com- 
plete ideals at once, Mr. Ashbee’s first 
step has been to study the modern condi- 
tions applicable to his undertaking, in 
order to ascertain the nearest approach 
to his ideal conditions which might rea- 
sonably be accomplished at the time being. 
With this knowledge as a basis he has 
always taken the longest steps which the 
means at hand would warrant. He has 
thus been able to show practical results 
from the start, which accounts largely 
for the Guild’s steady growth and success. 

The Guild’s co-operative and demo- 
cratic organization, and the esprit de corps 
among its members (as evidenced by the 
removal of almost every craftsman to the 
country with the Guild) shows that its 
business success has not prevented its 
advance towards the economic ideals of 
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its founder; whereas an insistence 
upon an actual daily application 
of all the ideals towards which he 
was working would have led to 
inevitable failure. 
Referring to the Arts and Crafts 
movement Mr. Ashbee says: 
“Broadly, the revival implies a 
rebellion against inutilities, a con- 
viction that machinery must be 
relegated to its proper place as 
the tool and not the master of 
the workman, that the life of the 
producer is to the community a 
more vital consideration than the 
cheap production which ignores 
it, and that thus the human and 
ethical considerations that insist 
on the individuality of the work- 
man are of the first importance. 
“To say that the Guild has 
ever consciously carried through 
the principles thus implied were 
an impertinence. Under existing 
conditions it would often not be 





possible to consistently act upon 
them. Numberless modifying cir- , 
cumstances enter in;.... the 
subdivision of labor and the exi- 
gencies of mechanical production 














are always with us, and so also 
are conventional ideas; butin the 
Guild of Handicraft we have 
sought to keep the main ends in view, 
and while working along the line of least 
resistance, have striven to shape our policy 
to the newer model. To this end the sys 
tem by which the men are united has been 
made as flexible as possible.” 

It is sometimes claimed that modern 
conditions over-emphasize the importanc« 
of the manager and the salesman; but one 
is convinced that the elements of com- 
mercial life which they represent are ne 
cessary, even in artistic productions, when 
one realizes that the man who is trained to 
create beautiful things with his hands 
gains but a partial satisfaction in his 
handiwork if it fails to provide for the 
daily needs of himself and his family. It is 
but seldom that one finds a man (working 
alone and with no shop traditions or other 
influences to bring trade to him without 
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solicitation) capable of both making’ and 
marketing a sufficient quantity of., his 
handiwork to meet his needs. Such 
co-operation as that practiced at the Guild 
has overcome this difficulty. 

The present account deals with the 
Guild of Handicraft as an economic ven- 
ture only: the value of its artistic achieve- 
ments must be left for others to decide; 
but it seems to me that Mr. Ashbee has 
proved one thing at least—that under 
able and enthusiastic leadership a co- 
operative workshop for the production of 
objects of art can be not only self-support- 
ing, but made to earn dividends, without 
sacrificing the independence of its workers 
or the ideals for which it stands. Mr. Ash- 
bee’s dominant personality has undoubt- 
edly placed its stamp upon the work of 
the Guild. 
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PORCH FURNITURE 


HE porch of the country house is 

now considered as important a 

feature of the ground-floor plan 

as the hall or living-room. It is 
recognized by architects as a distinct 
problem, and one quite as worthy of their 
talents as the interior. The porch of to- 
day is in reality an outdoor room, where 
a large part of the family life is spent. It 
serves as an informal breakfast-room, and 
as a convenient place for an impromptu 
luncheon. It is an ideal spot for after- 
noon tea. 

The porch has brought about the down- 
fall of the piazza, and threatens to rob 
both living-room and dining-room of their 
original prominence. On a sultry morn- 
ing the pleasantest of country dining- 
rooms cannot compete with it. The dec- 
orator may have put forth his greatest 
skill. He may have combined white 
paint with one of those adorable country 
house papers, where morning-glories climb 
over green trellises, he may have chosen 
a dark green trim and placed on the walls 
those marvelous English roses which are 
as big as cabbages, or he may have used 
white woodwork, and treated the walls in 
such a way that they are bowers of green 
foliage, depending on the curtains to pro- 
vide the flower element. Whatever he 
has done the room will look cool as the 
traditional cucumber and refreshing as an 
oasis in a desert. But when the mercury 
is ninety it cannot equal the inclosed 
porch where the morning-glories are not of 
the imported variety, and where the fra- 
grance of the roses blends with the aroma 
of the coffee. It is good to be alive on 
such a morning, if you havea porch. The 
city may be within a half-hour’s ride by 
steam, but the seclusion is as perfect as if 
the porch were a day’s journey from cob- 
blestones. 

The great advantage of the porch over 
the piazza is its seclusion. The architect 
has made a special point of this. The 
piazza faced the street or driveway, so that 
privacy was impossible. The publicity 
of the piazza has been a theme for car- 


toonists at home and abroad. It has been 
associated with all that was ostenta- 
tious in American life, and with American 
high voices and bad manners. The porch 
is so situated that passers-by are unaware 
of its existence, and where callers may 
come and go and never catch a glimpse of 
it. The piazza is a purely American in- 
stitution, the porch we have borrowed 
from our English cousins. It is a prepa- 
ration for the English garden wall and 
several other things that will come in good 
time. It is a step in the right direction. 
It shows a growing reverence for privacy 
and for the home life. 


What the Porch should not Contain 


There are porches and porches—those 
of country mansions and those of inexpen- 
sive summer cottages, and those that range 
between the two. Whatever the porch 
is, it should be simply. The floor may be 
covered with oriental rugs, the furniture 
may be of teakwood and the jars that hold 
shrubs and flowers be of rare bronze and 
porcelain. The porch may contain all 
these and yet be simple. On the other 
hand, it may have the cheapest furniture 
—cast-off chairs from the rest of the house, 
discarded cushions and pillows, and be 
anything but simple. It may be inex- 
pensive and still be very “fussy.” 

It goes without saying that it should 
not be cluttered; that it should contain 
nothing that does not have a reason for 
being there—nothing that cannot be put 
to use. Satin cushions, insecure chairs, 
tables with uncertain legs, rugs that 
threaten to blow away with every breeze 
are inexcusable. With the rise of the 
porch has come into existence a variety 
of furniture designed especially for it; 
chairs of rush, willow, raffia, bamboo, rat- 
tan, and rustic hickory—firm tables for 
magazines and books, especially designed 
cotton stuffs for cushions and pillows, 
and inexpensive washable rugs. Raffia, 
willow, rattan, etc., are pleasing when 
supplemented with a few pieces of heavy 
furniture to give them tone. 
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The Swan furniture made in the Adi 
rondacks is interesting, so is the “Old 
Hickory” which in some ways has never 
been surpassed. Japanese bamboo is 
effective, and the India rattan excep- 
tionally good. The beautiful porch at 
Monticello, Illinois, shown on page 263, 
contains many chairs 
of East Indian work 
manship. The styl 
with the high broad 
arms is exceedingly 
comfortable, and 
makes a convenient 
reading and writing 
chair. It is durable 
and does not grow 
limp or decrepit with 
dampness. Rush fur 
niture must be moved 
quickly on rainy days, 
Colonial Ladder and so must the pretty 
Back rush and matting rugs 

“Old Hickory” is not 

injured by a sudden shower, and willow 
holds its own fairly well. In order 
to give stability to the furnishings it is 
well to have several wooden chairs. 
Nothing could be better than those old 
standbys, the windsors. Another excel- 
lent style is the colonial high-back chair 
with rush seat. These old types are now 
so well reproduced that one need not 
hunt up old ones for the porch. They 
have the merit of being inexpensive 
Settees and settles have their place if the 
outdoor room is alarge one. A long seat 
of raffia may be found, finished at either 
end with a receptable for canes and golf 
sticks. This is a picturesque and con- 
venient addition to the porch. A high 
settle with an adjustable back may be 
made to serve several purposes. The 
back may be dropped, and a table pro 
vided for an informal luncheon. There 
should be a firm table for magazines and 
books, and whatever else in the way of 
furniture that is needed for the comfort 
of the people who use the porch as an out- 
door sitting-room—a smoking-table, a 
writing-table, and possibly a sewing-table 
There are long hours in the morning when 
the cool shady porch is an ideal place for 
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ing. A machine has been seen on a 
h. A baby carriage, we regret to say, 





common occurrence—an empty baby 

rriage. The carriage with the baby is 
ther matter. In America we seldom 
nything by halves. 


Harmony of Color 


Obviously, the porch is not the place 
the deportment of the entire house- 
ld furniture. To keep its character in- 
t is no easy task for the mistress of the 
use, who may sueceed admirably with 
interior of her summer home, and yet 
lamentably with the porch. 
There should be a controlling idea in the 
rnishings; next to simplicity, there 
uld be a striving for harmony, both in 
lor and design. It is not advisable to 
ke a great point of “styles,” but it is 
ll to adhere to some definite scheme. 
The rugs play an important part in the 
rangement. Oriental rugs are not now 
nsidered as they are not suitable for the 
rch of the inexpensive country house. 
Japanese rugs that may now be pro- 
ired in other colors than the blues and 
ys, are always satisfactory. They 
sh easily, and have the outdoor, sum- 
r feeling that makes them so well 
lapted for country house use. They 
well with many of the porch pieces, 
rticularly those of 
ttan and bamboo. 
hey do not quarrel 
th “Old Hickory” 
the picturesque 
\dirondack furniture, 
t a greater har- 
my is presented by 
ing rag rugs with 
hese rustic pieces. 
The old-time rag car- 
ting is now made 
sood colors and 
nished in lengths of a 
‘yards. At first these rag rugs were 
‘t serviceable. They would not lie flat, 
nd threatened the downfall of the un- 
ry, causing much unnecessary pro- 
‘anity. They are now woven with greater 
re and are an important addition 
to porch furnishings. The old-fashioned 
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braided rugs, when they can be secured 
are effective for some schemes. They 
suit well the old hickory pieces, having 
the same _ old-time, 
homely qualities. 

Rugs of matting are 
finely adapted to the 
porch. These may be 
purchased in both 
Japanese and Indian 
weaves—East Indian, 
and are very cool 
and summery looking. 
East Indian Chair Matsof reedsand rushes 

in browns and greens 
are among the most effective of porch be- 
longings, and if they are carried indoors at 
night will last for a number of seasons. 


The Porch Screen 

A screen is a porch necessity. There 
are many days when the magazine reader 
or the letter writer finds his favorite seat 
a trifle breezy, when the living-room is 
not to be thought of, but when for real 
comfort, some slight protection from the 
wind is necessary. The porch screen has 
lagged, but it is now here, and it is well 
worth the waiting. It comes to us from 
Japan. It is light and firm—Japanese 
characteristics—and, it goes without say- 
ing, that itis good. It is not made for the 
American market, and is of a type highly 
valued by the Japanese. An importer 
of rare intelligence has realized that 
the simple, beautiful things made by the 
Japanese for their own use are more in- 
teresting to Americans than the articles 
made for this country. The screen in 
question is well adapted for the interior 
of the house. It may be used in several 
places, but it is on the porch that it 
“meets a long-felt want.’ It comes in 
several varieties. The one _ illustrated 
here is of plaited cedar stained green, and 
headed with a bit of simple carving. 
Another style is of fine bamboo reeds in 
natural colors set in a frame of dull green 
cedar. At the top is a band of plaited 
work of the same tone. Another style is 
of heavier reeds, stained golden brown 
within a frame of green. All are charm- 
ing, durable, and inexpensive. 











The Porch Tea-Table 


Five o’clock tea is an important feature 
of porch life. Tea furniture is not lack- 
ing. There are wicker tables of several 
designs that are convenient when tea 
is made on the porch. Few people now- 
adays make tea before their guests, pre- 
ferring to have it brought in on a tray. 
Wooden trays with brass handles are 
excellent, and so are those old-fashioned 
ones of japanned tin painted in im- 
possible roses. The tea-service should 
not be too dainty. The gay Brittany 
china fits in well here. It goes well with 
cotton prints and the like—and if a 
cup and saucer, or by chance a half-dozen 
fall to the floor it would not be a family 
calamity. A table is needed for extra 
cups and saucers, for biscuits and tea- 
cakes. A unique affair is the quaint 
“‘pie-crust”’ table illustrated here. It is 
particularly good for the porch corner. 
The original of this design, which some 
one has called a ‘‘three pie” affair belonged 
to Dr. Crim, of Baltimore. Another 
useful piece is the Ancaster muffin tray 
of Sheraton pattern. While this is really 
a breakfast property, it can be made a 
useful adjunct to the porch tea-table. It 
suggests muffins and scones and other 
things that combine so well with the 
steaming tea-pot. 

When it comes to cushions and _ pil- 
lows, there is a bewildering choice. Silks 
and satins do not belong to the porch. 
These are as much out of place as ging- 
ham and calico would 
be in a Louis XV. 
drawing-room. They 
upset the fitness of 
things. There are, 
first of all, the Morris 
cottons, which ought 
to be as well known 
as the Morris papers; 
next, English glazed 
chintzes, French cre- 
tonnes, Java prints, 
India and Japanese 
cottons, Chinese lin- 
ens, American prints, 
denims, homespuns 





A Convenient Table 
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pina and khaki cloths, can- 
vas, and ginghams. There 
are all sorts and condi- 
tions of stuffs, and they 
range in price from five 
cents to two dollars a 
yard. The porch pillow 
should not be beruffled or 
bedecked. Elaborate em- 
broidery is quite out of 
place here. Simple cross- 
stitching is permissible on 
coarse canvas. The pine- 
tree pattern is as good as 
anything for outdoor deco- 
ration. Plain linens, in 
strong colors, are always 
acceptable, and wear ex- 
ceedingly well. 











Muffin Tray 


Dinner-Gongs 

English dinner-gongs of musical quality 
comprise four bells of ornamental metal 
suspended in a mahogany frame not un- 
like a toast-rack. A tom-tom from the 
South Seas may now be bought in any 
cosmopolitan American city, and there 
is nothing surprising in being summoned 
by such a bell to a table decorated with 
lace from Fayal, and served with fruit 
from South America, since all the world 
is at our very doors. 


Porch Pottery 


Although flowers and shrubs may grow 
in profusion about the porch, it is desir- 
able to have a few jars and pots of cut- 
flowers. Wild flowers are the best. Gar- 
den flowers are a little out of tune, and 
hot-house flowers are not to be thought of 
fora moment. They are as out of place 
as satin pillows. Jars of coarse pottery 
and stoneware, pots of brass and copper 
make charming receptacles for flowers. 
Stone crocks from the kitchen are not to 
be despised. If the porch is a large one, 
and furnished in a manner to warrant 
such decoration, small bay-trees are 
charming, placed here and there. Mer- 
rimac garden pottery and Poillon garden 
ware hold these ‘vegetable sentinels,’’. as 
some one has called them, with admirable 
effect. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Awnings 

Awnings have been considered last. 
Some porches are so placed that they are 
not required. A porch inclosed by wire 
netting and protected from the afternoon 
sun, does not need these canvas curtains. 
Vines can be trained to cover the netting 
so that sufficient shade is given. Noth- 
ing is prettier than the vine-covered 
porch. When awnings are necessary those 
of green, rather than red, are recom- 
mended. There are plain green awnings, 

| those with a green stripe. They are 
cooler looking than red ones. Other com- 
binations are blue and white, tan and 
een, yellow and white. The style of 
1e house should be considered in decid- 
ing this important question—and it is 
needless to say that the color should be 
chosen to accord with the other furnish- 
ings. Awnings so brilliant that they 
cause everything to pale before them, 
would spoil any porch. A beach awning 
should be brave in color. Quiet grays 

d greens would be wasted by the sea 

ive. But the porch awning should jus- 
tify Bradley’s description of a Grasset 
poster: “It sings, but never howls.” 


+} 
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APRIL PLANTING 


VER a large part of the United 

States April is the month for 

planting. In the most northern 

states tender produce must be 
held until May, but even there a large 
proportion of the garden may be planted 
in April. The following suggestions may 
be a reminder of some of the things to be 
done in the garden this month: 

AsPARAGUS.—Seed for new plantations 
may be planted in rich soil as soon as it 
ean be worked. An early start is very 
desirable. Barr’s Mammoth and Colum- 
bian Mammoth White are two of the best 
varieties. It is a real pleasure to grow 
asparagus seedlings in a rich loamy soil. 

Brrts.—These will bear very early 
planting. They grow fast in good, rich 
loamy soil. Eclipse and Crosby’s Egyp- 
tian are good early sorts. 

CaBBAGE.—Fairly early cabbage may be 
gotten by sowing seed in the open early 
in. the spring. Early Spring is a good 
early variety; so is Winningstadt and 
Early Summer. Plant in rich soil or fer- 
tilize heavily. 

Carrots.—Seed is to be sown as early 
as ground ean be worked. Early Forcing 
is a good variety for the first planting. 

Lerruce.—Get some seed in early. 
The solid heading varieties are best. 
Wheeler’s Tom Thumb is good for the 
home garden, though some larger sorts 
should also be planted. 

Pras.—These will stand very early 
planting, espe¢ially the smooth round 


Conducted by 
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sorts like Alaska. Gradus or Prosperity 
is probably the best early wrinkled pea. 
Claudit and Nott’s Excelsior are also good 
for early use, though less productive than 
the larger late sorts. 

Parsnips.—Sow seed of Hollow Crown 
early. 

RapisH.—Two or three crops of delicious 
radishes should be gotten from the spring 
garden. Sow early the French Break- 
fast and Early Olive-shaped, or other 
early sorts. On a sandy loam they grow 
very rapidly. 

On1on.—Sow seed or plant sets early. 
Yellow Danvers is a good variety. 

SprnacuH.—Be sure to learn the value 
of home-grown spinach this year. It is 
a very different article from the one 
bought in the market. Sow plenty of 
seed of Victoria Spinach early, thinly in 
drills one foot apart. 

Turnip.—A few rows of early turnips 
will be helpful to the cook. Sow the seed 
of Early Milan or Early Snowball for the 
purpose. 


THE SIBERIAN IRIS 


N most gardens the Iris family is rep- 
resented only by the commoner forms 
of the so-called German Iris, very 
few people apparently having learned 

to appreciate the great value of the many 
other varieties of these beautiful blossoms. 
Yet few flowers are better adapted to 
general use in the home garden than many 
of these other sorts—especially the Jap- 
anese and the Siberian Irises. Both of 
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these types are hardy perennials which 
may be utilized by almost any one who can 
grow the common German Iris 

The Siberian Iris has been in cultiva- 
tion more than a century and is a plant 
of extraordinary decorative value. Its 
slender linear leaves, its long and grac 
ful stems, and its delicate and beautiful 
blossoms combine to make a plant whicl 
serves admirably to adorn the garde 
out-of-doors or the home indoors. It 
has not received the attention fron 
plant-breeders that other sorts of Ini 
have, so that as yet there are only tv 
distinct varieties generally available 
although two others are known; of tl 
former, one has blue flowers and the othe 
white ones. Both of these sorts wil 
flourish in good garden soil requiring ni 
especial attention, and when thoroughly 
established sending out a good supply 
blossoms without special watering, exce} 
in very dry seasons Che blossoms appe 
early in June, and are excet dingly effect 
ive for indoor use. They almost arrans 
themselves if you cut the stems so low a 
to include both leaves and blossoms, a1 
display them in a suitable vase. Tall jan 
simple in form and coloring, with grac¢ 
ful linear lines, are especially suitable for 
these flowers. If there must be decor 
tion on the receptacle let it be a design i1 
Iris leaves and flowers, that the whol 
flower picture may be harmonious. 


HOME GARDENS IN 
ENGLAND 

Iss MIRA LLOYD DOCK | 

recently published in a Bullet 

of the Pennsylvania Depart 

ment of Agriculture a very 
teresting report of her investigations 
the parks and gardens of England 
Germany. Of the home gardens in rur 
England she writes 


] ] 
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Quite apart from the large country sé 


and taking ordinary village homes, 
and laborers’ houses, it struck me 
their groups of farm buildings usual 


stand more remote ‘from the highw 
than ours. Quite often all that on 

of a large group of buildings is a red til 
roof visible beyond a wide stretch of field 
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Che large farm-houses are broad, low, and 

ost picturesque with their irregular out- 
ines, and walls curtained with ivy, jessa- 
mine, and roses. The building materials 
re stone, brick, or ‘‘rough-cast” with 
iled or slate roofs, thatched roofs being 
enerally on small houses occupied by 
iborers. English barns are small, as hay 
nd grain are stacked outside, and the 
ntire group of farm buildings, except the 
house proper, is more or less surrounded 
by a wall. 

Houses and gardens are usually inelosed 
yy hedges or walls, if the latter, fruit-trees 
ire trellised upon them, and the gardens 
themselves are places of interest and 
enjoyment for the whole family. Flowers 
re a part of everyday life in England to 
an extent not yet know among us. In 
villages, the humblest homes are bright 
with window boxes, if there is no space for 
a garden bed. Inns, shops, even livery 
stables are adorned with plants, and the 
roadside trees form green tunnels through 
which one passes from one flower-hung 
village to another. The luxuriant vegeta- 
tion is of course to a great extent the 
result of climate, and an advantage of 
their high latitude is the greater length 
of summer days, which enables those who 
are occupied during the day, to work out 
of doors until nine and ten in the evening. 
Roses and some other desirable kinds of 
plants are undoubtedly more satisfactory 
there than in our part of the United States; 
but on the other hand many flowers and 
fruits that thrive out of doors in our hotter 
climate, in England reach perfection only 
under glass. Some of the finest results 
that I saw in flower gardens were entirely 
due to the skill in selection, and untiring 
care of those who had little time or money 
to spare, and I believe the same skill and 
care with us would produce as fine, though 
somewhat different results. 


\ veteran New England gardener, who has 
made a specialty of strawberries, gives these four 
varieties as his choice: Dunlap, Sample, Bubach, 
and Brandywine. The first and last named are 
perfect flowering, and the other two are imper- 
feet, requiring a perfect flowering variety to be 
planted with them for fertilization. Other vari- 
eties commonly grown are Clyde, Haverland, 
Lovett, Beverly, Marshall, Glen Mary, etc. 
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Making a Lawn 


Nothing adds so much to the attractiveness of 
a home, be it large or small, as a neat, well-kept 
lawn. Without it, the home is like a picture 
without a frame. Flowers are beautiful, and no 
home should ever be without them, but they 
should never prevent us from having a stretch of 
rich green sward about the house, and between 
it and the road or street. Its cool, refreshing 
color rests the eye, and the large or little sweep 
of greenness gives an air of quiet dignity and 
repose to the place that can never be attained 
without it. By all means have a lawn, no matter 
how small it is, and keep your flower-beds to one 
side or the rear of it. Never mar a small lawn 
by cutting it up with beds. A clean, free stretch 
of sward is vastly more pleasing than one broken 
up by flower-beds and shrubbery, unless it is of 
considerable size. 

There are lawns and lawns. Some are self- 
made; but these, while better than none at all, 
are never quite satisfactory. They lack that 
depth and richness of turf which is to the lawn 
what the pile is to velvet, and they lack this be- 
cause the proper material has not been used. 
To secure a fine lawn it is necessary to sow such 
seed as produces a thick, deep sward, and this 
our native grasses do not do. 

The best seed for the lawn is composed of sev- 
eral kinds of grass which have the habit of spread- 
ing or “stooling” freely, thus forming a thick 
mass of leaves close to the soil, with a proper 
proportion of white clover, whose cree ping habit 
makes it valuable in he lping to completely cover 
the soil at an early period of the lawn’s existence. 
In buying seed, get only the best, and patronize 
only such dealers as you have confidence in, as 
much depends on the purity of the seed used. 
Cheap mixtures are generally made up of inferior 
varieties of grasses, and often contain the seeds 
of weeds. The “Lawn-grass Mixtures,” sold by 
reputable seedsmen, are the cheapest, because 
they are the best. 

In order to produce satisfactory and immedi- 
ate results, sow seed thickly. The estimate of 
those who have had wide experience in lawn- 
making, is that it is advisable to sow at the rate 
of four bushels of seed to an acre. There is 
nothing gained by attempting to economize in 
quantity of seed used. A thinly seeded lawn 
will be lacking in depth and richness of turf, 
while a thickly seeded one will have a velvety 
appearance from the start. Thin sowing makes 
it necessary to wait until the second season for 
satisfactory results. 

It may seem to be a very easy thing to sow a 


lawn properly, but it is not. The seed used: is 
light as air, almost, and a slight puff of wind will 
blow it whe ‘re it ought not to go. Therefore se- 
lect a’ perfectly still time in which to sow your 
seed. Quite early in the morning is generally 
the best time in which to do this work. Begin 
at one side, and sow across. Then return to that 
side, and sow across again, over another strip. 
Do this until you have been over the ground. 
Then, to make sure of even seeding, sow at right 
angles with the first sowing. The seed is so fine 
that you have to judge of effects as it leaves the 
hand and settles, for it will hardly be noticeable 
after it reaches the soil. It is a good plan to roll 
the surface, or in some way firm it down after 
sowing. This presses the seed into the soil and 
prevents it being blown away. It also assists 
in its germination, because making the soil com- 
pact helps it tore tain the moisture which is neces- 
sary at this period—Eren E. Rexrorp, in 
The Flower Garden, Lawn, and House Plants. 


How to Plant a Tree 


Planting is best done by two or three persons. 
A, who manipulates the tree, is the planter, and 
is responsible for the results; B and C do the 
spading under his direction. A places the tree 
in a hole, to ascertain whether this is the proper 
size; a board or stick laid across the hole aids in 
judging the depth. Trees should not be set 
deeper than they stood before, except in loose, 
poor soil. More trees are killed by too deep 
planting than the reverse. If the root system is 
developed sidewise but not centrally, as is often 
the case, a hill is raised in the hole to fill out the 
hollow space in the root system, and the earth 
of the hill is patted down with the spade. 

When the hole is in proper order, A holds the 
tree perpendicularly in the middle of the hole, 
with the side bearing the fullest branches toward 
the south or southwest, for better protection of 
the shaft against the sun. B and C spread the 
roots into a natural position, and then fill in the 
soil, using the good surface soil first,—small 
spadefuls deliberately thrown over the roots in 
all directions,—while A, by a slight shaking and 
pumping up and down of the stem, aids the 

earth in settling around the rootlets. A close 
pote of the soil with the rootlets is the secret 
of success in planting. Only fine mellow soil, 
not too moist, and free from stones, will permit 
such close adjustment to the rootlets, which 
should also be aided by hand and fingers filling i in 
every crevice. A, while setting the tree, must 
exercise care to keep it in proper position and 
perpendicular, until the soil is packed so as to 
keep the tree in place. Then B and C rapidly 
fill the hole, A treading down the soil firmly after 
a sufficient quantity is filled in, finishing off a 
little above the general level to allow for set- 
tling, and finally placing stones around the 
stem. 

Do not use water while planting unless it is 
very carefully applied with a “rose” after the 
soil is well filled in and packed around the fibrous 
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roots. It is not uncommon to see water poured 
into the hole while it is being filled up. This 
practice does harm rather than good, for it 
washes the fine soil away from close contact with 
the roots, leaving empty spaces between the 
roots, or even leaving, as the water dries and the 
earth hardens, the little rootlets in the midst of 
hollows like the insides of pipe-stems. In such 
a case they cannot touch the earth, which gives 
them nutriment, and they die. More trees are 
killed by too much water in transplanting than 
by too little. Water after the transplanting is 
useful, and should be applied during the hot 
season, the late afternoon or evening being 
chosen for its application Bulletin United 
States Bureau of Forestry. 














Celery for the Home Garden 

The New Hampshire Experiment Station rec- 
ommends the following varieties of celery for 
home growing: 

Golden Selj-blanching—A strong, quick-grow- 
ing variety for early market or home use. Not 
entirely self-blanching, as its name indicates, re- 
quiring earth or board banking. Leaves yellow- 
ish green. Quality fair, inclined to be stringy 
unless well blanched. 

Boston Market—Valuable for fall and early 
winter use. Leaves green, stalks white, crisp, 
and solid; quality fine. Inclined to grow dwart 
and bushy. The blanching process with this 
variety should begin early and the plants be kept 
well banked, if long straight stalks, so desirabl 
in the market, are to be obtained 

Pascal—A late, tall-growing variety; stalks 
few and large. Leaves dark green. Quality ex 
cellent when well blanched by earthing. Rex 
ommended for winter use, being a fine keeper 


Cutworms 
The cutworm is one of the most vexatious en: 
mies of the gardener. You go out in the morn 
ing to see how the plants you so carefully set 
out are getting along, and you find several of 
them lying dead upon the ground, with their 
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stems cut off just above the soil surface. If you 
dig around the base of the severed plant you are 


likely to find a brownish cutworm that did the 


damage. There are several species of these, 
nearly all of which, however, are similar in 
habits and life-history. They are all larve of 
medium-sized, night-flying moths, which deposit 
their eggs late in summer or early in autumn. 
The eggs hatch into larve that feed on grasses 
and clovers, and become about half-grown be- 
fore winter. They then seek shelter in the soil or 
under some protection above it where they hi- 
bernate. In spring they come forth in search 
of food, and attack a variety of young plants, 
biting off the stems and feeding upon the leaves. 
Cabbages, tomatoes, turnips, squashes, melons, 
and various other garden vegetables are all 


liable to their attacks. 

The cutworms become full-grown in spring or 
ly summer, when they pupate beneath the 
urface and a few weeks later emerge as 
moths. Some species have two or more broods 
each season, while others have but one. Cut- 
worms are especially likely to be destructive in 
fields and gardens close to grass-lands and to 
crops immediately following grass. 

\bout the only practical remedy in the small 





garden is to dig out the worms where plants 
have been cut off. This is well worth doing, as 
it prevents further damage by the worms thus 
a8 
Killed 


w 


nasturtium, writes Prof. Fred W. Card, 


is one of the easiest plants to grow. In its pres- 
ent state it represents, too, a good variety of col- 
or The bright yellow color may be still the 
predominant type, but it is supported by a wide 

iation in different directions. For the garden 


row, where cut flowers are the chief desideratum, 
he dwarf varieties are preferable. They will 
better if the land is not too rich. Upon 
rich, moist soil they make a vigorous lux- 
nt growth, but produce fewer flowers. The 
limbing varieties may well be allowed to 
lamber over trellises, stone walls, or -other 
ble structures which would beimproved bya 
light sereen of foliage. They possess the 
rable habit of making a good mass of foliage 
ground, with a lighter covering upward. 
iwarf varieties give an excellent effect when 
as a foreground for masses of shrubbery. 
foliage possesses a character quite its own, 
will add variety to other planting. 
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S the hot weather approaches those 
who are obliged by their daily toil 
to remain in the city try to devise 
some way to mitigate the discom- 

fort of the heat and dirt which seem to be 
inseparable from the season. Yet it is 
only in America that summer is allowed 
to become a “nuisance.” It should be 
the season in our northern clime pre-emi- 
nent for comfort; for then and then only is 
it possible to live in the open air, to dress 
in thin clothes and to go out without put- 
ting on half one’s wardrobe. 

The big question of “what to do in 
summer” settles itself for those who live 
in the suburbs as it is virtually for the en- 
joyment of this season that the family 
have run for early trains and given up 
the pleasure of winter concerts and 
theaters. They are now to have their 
reward in the quiet streets, fresh air, a 
garden with vegetables and flowers, and 
the informal, friendly, social intercourse 
which is supposed to prevail in the 
suburbs and in the country. But the 
truth is that as a nation we do not half 
enjoy our opportunities, even when in the 
country. While an Italian, French, or 
German family would in warm weather 
take breakfast out-of-doors in a shaded 
arbor, the American family is so conven- 
tional that the members would rather 
take their meals in a stuffy dining-room. 
It is only quite recently that verandas 
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have been screened so as to allow of their 
use as an outside or open-air room— 
properly protected from the sun, the rain, 
and above all from insects. 

The American family still insists on 
eating a of meat and hot bread 
in warm sather, and drinking ice 
water, while the social life of the family 
both in the country and city is becoming 
more formal and more elaborate, thus 
increasing the cost of living, rendering it 
more difficult to secure efficient service, 
and preventing the family from profiting 
by an entire change in diet, in social life, 
and as far as possible in occupation. 


LEARNING TO LIVE 


Some day it will dawn upon the con- 
sciousness of those who have country 
homes, and even of suburbanites, that 
rushing daily into the city is not absolutely 
necessary and they will sooner or later 
“learn to live.” Under the careless 
and lax administration of American cities, 
how to pass a summer in one of them and 
not perish in the attempt, is a serious 
problem. For those who can pay to 
have the street watered and cleaned, 
grass cared for, shrubs planted, who can 
put awnings on sun-exposed windows, 
who belong to ’ above all 
who own an automobile, it is not difficult 
to pass a summer in town. But such 
people represent the numerically small 
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and favored class, while there is an ever 
increasing number of families of refined 
tastes, whose small income obliges the 
members to stay in the city, while nearly 
the entire population of a city is forced by 
daily toil to find in Sunday and the evening 
the needed share of fre&Sh air and rest. 
CITY GARDENS 

It.is for these two classes that the city 
should be kept in perfect order and in 
sanitary condition, but while waiting for 
this happy state of affairs there are some 
reforms which would mitigate the situa- 
tion. Much could be done to enhance the 
pleasure of those who must stay in town 
if the grounds surrounding the residences 
could be kept in good order—even though 
the owners have gone to their country 
homes. The custom of boarding-up doors 
and windows, and allowing the grass to dis 
fosters a feeling of hardship among thos 
who cannot get away. 

In an eastern city, in the center of a 
block of a quarter no longer fashionable, 
stands a lonely colonial house. The 
surrounding places are boarding-houses, 
and were it not for this lonely square the 
neighborhood would long ago have become 
squalid. The owner of the home is a 
widower and an invalid and rarely comes 
to the old house, but the gardens are kept 
up as if he were always there, and from 
early spring to late autumn they: are a 
glory of blossom. Even the window 
boxes are filled with evergreens in winter 
In the spring plants and seeds are given 
away to the neighbors, even flowers aré 
given away in winter as well as summer 
by the gardener in charge; and the whole 
neighborhood is refined and beautified by 
this one man who feels his responsibility 
for the health and happiness of his sur- 
roundings. 

It is not too much to ask of a man who 
can afford to keep up a country and town 


house to bear the added expense of 


beautifying the grounds about the latter 


and watering the street. Such care of 


city grounds would do much to soften 


the feeling of injustice which the sight of 


blocks of beautiful residences closed fo1 
more than half the year arouses in thos 
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who live the year round in small rooms in 
crowded quarters. 

In those parts of the city where the 
residents cannot pay to have them 
sprinkled, the streets could be flushed from 
the fire hydrants two or three times a 
week—this would greatly increase the 
general comfort. 

The sidewalks should be washed off 
lown town as well as in the resident parts 
of the city, and tenants of down-town 
property should exact of the agents that 
this should be done as a sanitary measure. 


SEATS 


American and English cities are always 
deficient in seats out-of-doors. In all the 
continental cities it is easy to find a place 
to sit down. There are seats on the side- 
walks before the cafés, benches on the 
boulevards and in the publie squares, and 
a chair can be hired-for a cent or even for 
less. You may walk for miles in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago 
and not find a place for a self-respecting 
person to sit down. There seems to be 
no prejudice here to prevent men and 
women from lounging about on the grass 
in the parks. It should be prevented by 
providing seats along the boulevards and 
in the parks. It may seem a small matter 
but it is in fact a large one—especially 
for women who have charge of small 
children. On every park board there 
should be one or two women, or an advis- 
ory council of women, as many little 
things might be suggested for the comfort 
of women and children. 

Any one who visits the parks in the sum- 
mer must be impressed with the unselfish 
devotion of women to children. Many 
of them come long distances bringing 
children and baskets of food for them. 
Often a woman will have not only her own 
to eare for but half a dozen of her neigh- 
bor’s. Toward evening you may see little 
groups of tired children going citywards 
and a very tired woman looking out for 
them all. 


\N OUTDOOR LIVING-ROOM IN THE CITY 
The two following letters which were 
requested for publication are written by 
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women who have made the most of small 
means and limited opportunities and have 
succeeded in making their summer com- 
fortable even in the city. As they are both 
very practical they are given in full. The 
first is from a widow who has a tiny income 
of herown. Her one child, a daughter, is 
a stenographer and makes a fair salary: 


Dear Mrs. H.—I am glad to write you 
about my “sky-parlor” as I called it, for it 
may help some family to do the same. 
My daughter has no summer vacation as 
it is the firm’s busy time—she takes a 
rest during the winter when work is slack. 
Mary needs a lot of fresh air to keep well 
and so dol. She works so hard that even 
in the summer evenings she is too tired 
to walk, and we have often wished for a 
baleony or a porch where we could sit 
after supper. Finally we found what we 
wanted, a top flat of four rooms and bath, 
with a porch the length of the building, 
twenty-five feet by eight. 

We went into it in the fall and all winter 
we saved up to furnish the porch as a 
living-room. As soon as it was warm 
enough I had it painted a soft shade of 
green which hid the ugly outlines, then 
we spent all we had saved in having it 
screened. We wanted to put flower boxes 
around the inside of the screens but as 
we could not water them without mussing 
up the porch below, and as our neighbor 
was a very fussy old lady, we had to give 
up that plan. Instead we put up brackets 
and put our hanging ferns on them. 

We bought two steamer chairs that sum- 
mer which cost $3.75 apiece, we put the 
rug from my daughter’s room on the floor 
and with a table and a few chairs we were 
comfortable. Here we lived all summer 
long in the open air. My brother arranged 
a bar so the door could not be opened from 
the outside and on very hot nights my 
daughter slept on the porch and she was 
never so well. The next summer we 
bought a swinging seat—or rather we 
had a carpenter make it during the winter. 
My brother gave us the chains and we 
made the cushions; we also added to our 
plants and hung inside shades which we 
found all ready to hang, even to the 


cords, for $1.75 apiece. Each year we 
add something to our furniture and this 
fall we intend to put glass around a small 
part of the porch, the part which has the 
most sun, so that we may have sun-baths. 

It is the nicest outside room I ever saw; 
our friends have found it out and many 
a caller comes in for a quiet rest and chat. 
Our sky-parlor is really our country 
home and it makes me feel sorry to see the 
neighbors use theirs for ice boxes, tools, 
and household litter when the family 
would enjoy it as a living-room. It has 
cost us a little money and we have gone 
without many little things, but we were 
never so comfortable nor so happy as since 
we took to living out in the air. 


A CITY ROOF GARDEN 


The second letter is from a young 
woman who lives in an eastern factory 
town. She is a born manager and 
has had what every one would call a 
“hard life”—as she has practically sup- 
ported herself since she was fifteen. She 
is now twenty-six and forewoman in the 
factory she began work in eleven years 
ago. She and eight of the girls who work 
in her department have a house, where 
they live together, not far from their 
work. It is in no sense a club, and there 
are no rules. The letter of the ruling 
spirit of this group is as follows: 


Dear Mrs. H.—I am glad to write you 
about the way we fixed our roof garden. 
As the girls all work down town it is quite 
late before we get home. They did not 
take much interest in the house at first 
and it was hard to make them fix it up 
for winter; but they did after a bit and it 
now looks nicer than when you saw it. 
The folks of nearly all the girls live in the 
country and they all want to “go” as 
soon as the weather is warm; but they are 
afraid of not finding work in the winter so 
they stay on. When we came home hot, 
tired, and dirty we used to clean up and 
sit out on the front steps—little low 
steps right on the sidewalk. The children 
were noisy, the street was full of people, 
and we were so crowded that it was awful. 

One night I was so tired I was just wild. 
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I went to my room; it was hot and stuffy, 
and I happened to think of the roof. I 
found the ladder which went up to the 
skylight and went out on the roof—it was 
a nice flat roof and so quiet. I got a 
cushion, put on my wrapper and stayed 
up there nearly all night and I was cool 
for the first time in weeks. The next 
night I did the same thing, and then | 
told the girls and every one of them spent 
the evening on the roof. 

Some one told the landlord and he was 
in a fit about the gravel, so we put down 
some boards and walked on them. The 
next spring we put down quite a floor 
of boards and put boxes—all sorts of 
boxes which I painted green around the 
edge. I planted some seeds, we bough 
a few plants, petunias are the best as 
they smell nice and the moths come to 
them. We had a lot of flowers for a roof 
garden, even the first year, and every one 
said how nice it looked from the street to 
see the flowers round the top of the house. 
We bought some wooden cots and made 
covers for the mattresses and they made 
nice sofas. It is some trouble to watch 
out for storms, and they have often been 
soaked, but we drop the mattresses and 
cushions down the sky-light and when it 
is dry pull them up again. 

Everything nice takes trouble and work 
and we are glad to do it rather than sit on 
those horrid steps. It is queer that the 
neighbors do not use their roofs, for they 
come to see us on ours and say it is fine, 
but that is all. Next summer we are 
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going to put up wire around the edge and 
have some climbing plants like morning- 
glories that will shut off the view 

We gave a party on the roof last sum- 
mer. A man who is going to marry one of 
our girls gave us some Japanese lanterns 
and we bought a few more and stuck them 
on sticks around the edge. One of the 
girls plays the banjo, and the lights and 
music drew a crowd—but we were so high 
up that even the boys did not worry us.=! 

Any one may have a roof garden; it 
takes time and work, but it has made 
our summers real nice; we can be out of 
doors without walking or paying to ride 
in a trolley. When the weather is dry we 
sprinkle the boards morning and evening. 
It is hard work, for two must do it—one on 
the roof while the other fills the can in the 
hall below. At first I did it all and the 
girls let me do it all, so I had a talk with 
them and after that I did my share and 
they did theirs. The girls all want the 
men who come to see them to come on the 
roof and I let them, but they have to go 
down at ten o’clock. It is quiet on the 
street by nine o’clock and the girls can go 
down and sit on the steps if they want to 
stay up longer—but off the roof they go. 
Some of the men just come to be in a 
quiet, cool place and not to see the girls. 


The larger part of the dwellers in cities 
are situated as are these two women and 
both letters are samples of what a little 
courage and patience can do to mitigate 
the most trying situation. 


EARTHQUAKE-PROOF BUILDINGS 


The only buildings in the world which 
are earthquake-proof are the Japanese 
pagodas. There are many which ar 
700 or 800 years old, and as solid as when 
first built. The reason lies in their con- 
struction. A pagoda is practically a 
framework of heavy timber which starts 
from a wide base, and is in itself a sub- 
stantial structure, but is rendered still 
more stable by a peculiar device. Inside 
the framework and suspended from the 
apex is a long, heavy beam of timber, tw 


feet thick or more. This hangs from one 
end of the four sides. Four more heavy 
timbers, and if the pagoda be very lofty still 
more timbers, are added to these. The 
whole forms an enormous pendulum, 
which reaches within six inches of the 
ground, When the shock of an earth- 
quake rocks the pagoda, the pendulum 
swings in unison and keeps the center of 
gravity always at the base of the frame- 
work. Consequently the equilibrium is 
never disturbed. 
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THE CREATIVE AND VITAL 
INTEREST OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


STUDENT of our national life has 
A shown that the tendency of de- 

mocracy is to reduce to a level— 

to bring up, but also to pull down. 
Transcendentalism exalted the individual 
and held individual rights paramount. 
Socialism in some forms holds that the 
individual is to be perfected even if society 
falls; in the extreme that no tie is to bind 
an individual which cramps him. 

So far women and house and home have 
been the resistant material, while all 
other things seem to be machine made 
and the property of thousands alike. 
Hundreds wear the same coats and the 
same shoes, but the house has maintained 
its individuality, and the bread has been 
flavored with home-grown bacteria, the 
clothes have been laundered badly after a 
certain fashion; the cook has had her own 
ways of spoiling the food, and each stove 
has had its own peculiarity in smoking. 

How far has this last stronghold of in- 
dividuality influenced American char- 
acter, now that the schools have fallen 
under the dead level of mediocrity? What 
else is left? The individual manufac- 
turers are now leaving the house like rats 
a sinking ship. Does this fact have a 
warning, a meaning for us? If so, what? 
Are we doing the right thing to encourage 
cooked food depots? Shall we use public 
laundries and employ special service by 
the hour? Shall we be the same adapta- 
ble people when we eat the same food and 
sleep in the same direction to the earth’s 
currents? Or will the child who selects 
his own food from a restaurant bill of fare, 
instead of eating what is put upon his 


plate by his mother, be the better and 
wiser man? 

Some of these questions we must an- 
swer to our own satisfaction before we can 
conscientiously go on in our chosen work. 
I fancy there is little danger of our all 
living in hotels at present. A goodly 
number of us will continue to keep house 
and make a home for our friends, and in 
this age we should be quite out of fashion 
if we did not talk about economics. In- 
deed, we have a good right to the word, 
for it has been taken from its real meaning, 
the conduct of the house, and perverted 
to other uses. 


A TOY OF FATE 


The bird builds her nest year after year 
along the same lines, and only when 
climatic changes force her north or south, 
east or west, does she change her habitat. 
But man is at present a toy of fate, as it 
were, at the mercy of his environment, yet 
of an environment of his own making. 
The keynote of the age is man’s power, 
power over natural forces, power over 
himself in relation to them, a develop- 
ment of man’s brain in applying his own 
and others’ discoveries in a few weeks, so 
that months only, not centuries, suffice 
to change the face of the earth, and the 
food and fabrics used. 

It is recognized that the man who is to 
meet these new conditions must be helped 
by all the experience which the past can 
bring, and by all the suggestions which 
theory can contribute. No untried man 
is ever put at the head of a great textile 
mill, or of a great railroad, and yet a silly 
woman is put at the head of a household 
to care for this man, so important to the 
world, and to raise children who may be 
still more important. Intention, forsooth, 
of spending money wisely was never 
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@ savage woman’s trait any more than 
knowledge of how to build a railroad was 
intuitive for a Tuni Indian. To this end 
we have come—we are money spenders, 
economic persons, not stingy, but wise. 
To get our money’s worth, not merely in 
food and shelter, but in health, happiness 
and race progress is our real purpose. 





HOW TO GET OUR MONEY’S WORTH 

The future work of domestic science, 
home economics, whatever it may be 
called, lies in making life worth living, in 
substituting bright, happy, healthy, active 
men and women for the puny, colorless, 
dyspeptic clerks and shop-girls we see on 
all sides; in developing creative talent in 
the place of the shopping habit, which 
is so sapping the life of the community. 

It is the opportunity and duty of those 
of us who have had a peep into the glass 
of the future to establish certain principles 
and lay out certain paths so that those 
who come after may find it easy to follow. 
Above all, it behooves us to separate the 
kernel of the home from its chaff and keep 
it intact from the blows it is likely to get. 

We are all animals. We use food in 
common with the vegetable world. We 
grow and work, but what is the purpose 
of it all? Is it only to eat the most dainty 
food, to wear the softest raiment, to walk 
in gilded halls and through tropical con- 
servatories? History teaches us that 
such human beings soon die and their 
offspring after them; that only those who 
strive ever survive. Struggle for exist- 
ence brings out the latent power. The 
self-sacrifice demanded, the self-restraint 
learned strengthens, not weakens. Hence 
our great need in the immediate future is 
to protect our children from the evils of 
luxury, from the evil effects of rapid and 
cheap transportation, constant excite- 
ment, the complexity of modern life, and 
the weariness of having everything done 
for them. 

WHAT IS LIFE FOR? 


And to those to whom present luxury 
is not a danger, we are to offer higher 
ideals to strive for. It is most depressing 
to note the sort of life our foreign popula- 
tion sees just above it, the sort of ambi- 
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tions it is to grasp by force of example. 
We must reform public taste as well as 
uublie habits. We must show what the 
iachinery of house and home are for. 
We must show the unbelieving the inter- 
est they can get out of it. 

What is life for? What are we doing 
ith it? It all comes back to these ques- 
ns as I listen at the door of the future. 
The present mother and housekeeper 
seems powerless to help herself. She has 
shut her eyes to what is going on without, 
ind has missed the stages which would 
have interpreted her house, or she has 
seen and shuddered and left it as an 
empty shell and fled to the man-kept hotel, 
with all the latest mechanical appliances 
and labor-saving devices.. She has not 
studied her side of the question; she lets 
the clerk decide for her, and the uphol- 
terer furnish her rooms. 


VALUES 


Women are becoming luxuries them- 


lves, and are therefore likely to share ~ 


the fate of luxuries. On the other hand, 
me are going far on the other side and 
taking their freedom, spending their own 
oney. These are learning; there is hope 
r them more than for the others. They 
learning values, and here is my watch- 
vord coming faintly from the future— 
lues. Our business is to set forth the 
ilues, relative and absolute, as far as 
there are any, of the things necessary for 
civilized living. We should study the 
ilues of food, of different foods, of various 
ways of preparation of foods, of fabrics of 
livers kinds and of different ways of put- 
ting them together. 

When we go over the ground from any 
point, we come to the same commanding 
nound. By some means, varying accord- 
ing to circumstances, we must start the 
little girls on the way to become capable 
women, capable of taking care of them- 
selves, which means that they are not 
helpless before modern inventions and 

odern problems. The pioneer woman 
lid not shrink from her task, and ours is 

milar in dealing with new conditions. 
We should not be terrified by it. We 


hould master it. 
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LIGHTING AN OLD HOUSE 
By KATE ANDERSON WADSWORTH 


HE person who is the fortunate 
possessor of an old house, with its 
huge fireplaces, massive oak beams, 
and long, low-studded rooms, has 

many fascinating problems to solve, not 
alone in placing the furniture which he 
has carefully collected at much pains and 
more cost, but in making the house 
comfortable from a modern point of view. 
To introduce stealthily the various im- 
provements which add materially to the 
comfort of the outer man, requires not only 
artistic ability, but a certain shrewd 
cleverness, in order that the combination 
of old and new may not have a seeming 
inconsistency. 

The question of sending a gentle and 
even heat through a house by means of 
concealed radiators, while allowing the 





blazing logs on the hearth to stand for this 
state of comfort. has been so successfully 
answered as to cause little or no comment. 
Slices have been taken from spacious old 
bedrooms and converted into ideal bath- 
rooms, of which our grandfathers did not 


dream. In faet, every phase of modern 
plumbing is now considered a necessity 
in even the most ancient of houses. 

The best way of lighting an old house 
is, however, still a matter of careful study. 
Nothing is more agreeable than the soft 
vellow glow of lamplight for reading pur- 
poses, nor can anything equal candles with 
delicate colored shades for the dining- 
table, but when entering a dark room the 
modern sense, keenly alive to ease and 
comfort, craves the immediate appear- 
ance of light, and a light obtained by no 
greater effort than the pressing of a but- 
ton or the turning of a key. As a con- 
sequence, electricity is being introduced 
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old houses with so much cleverness 

not to interfere with the proper setting 

room, or indeed to ignore entirely the 
litions of the past. 

[ have in mind a house in the historic 

- of presidents, Quincy, Massachusetts, 

ich has received artistic treatment in 

this direction. On the high mantel in 


dining-room, over the 


old Franklin 


are two ancient whale-oil lamps, 








The Whale-Oil Lamps 


ich have been wired for electricity and 
forth such a soft light beneath the 


llow shades as to deceive the most care- 


observer. In that nameless room, 


lled by our fathers the “‘keeping-room,”’ 


re is another high mantel on which 
in antique brass candelabrum. This 
lso wired for electricity, and although 
six candle-power burners are un- 
ded, the ground-glass softens the 


hts so that the most fastidious cannot 


offended by the modern touch. 
In the hall are rams’ horns on the 
ll; in the twists of these, and entirely 


neealed, are tiny eleetrie burners which 


a welcoming light. Over the desk in 
den is an unobtrusive branched coil 
wrought iron, frankly holding two elec- 
burners, but on the reading-table is a 
sene-oil lamp, handsome enough in 
lf to focus the attention. 


me Economics Department continued on p. 325.) 


INDIAN POTTERY 


By JULIA MILLS DUNN 


“HE manufacture of pottery among 
the native tribes of the Northwest 
is rapidly declining, and unless it 
experiences a renaissance, is likely 

soon to become one of the lost arts. 

Life on the reservations is lacking in 
the elements that conduce to the develop 
ment of the different arts and crafts, and 
the machine-made implements of civiliza 
tion are so desirable, in point of utility and 
cheapness, that the hand-made baskets, 
pottery, and blankets of the Indians of 
to-day will soon be as scarce as the hand- 


in, hand-woven products of our grand- 
thers. 

\long the lines of railroad travel in the 
thwest, however, the Indian women 
New Mexico and Arizona still flock to 
trains to sell their wares to the pas- 


ngers. At one of these stations in New 


xieo, swarthy Indian women, young 

old, ugly and attractive, swarmed 
und the steps of our train, clamorously 
sistent to dispose of their pottery, 
ich they carried in trays on their 


ids. One young woman, tall, slender, 














INDIAN POTTERY 


and graceful, stood proudly aloof, bal- 
ancing a tray which held a collection of 
pottery greatly superior in quality to that 
of her competitors. She proved to be a sort 
of princess among the tribe, daughter of a 
ruler who traced his descent from the Incas. 

One of her vases, whose classic outlines 
suggested a Greek amphora, was espe- 
cially beautiful. It was decorated with 
the rose of Our Lady of Guadalupe, which 
sarries with it a pretty legend. 

A young priest making his way alone 
at dusk of evening over the rough, rocky 
trail of Guadalupe was accosted by a 
beautiful lady, who commanded him to 
seek his bishop and ask him to build a 
sacred shrine in her honor. ‘The priest, 
affrighted, did not stop to listen, but 
passed on. Again and yet again he was 
met at this pass by the beautiful lady and 
importuned to seek the bishop and beg 
his aid for the 
sacred shrine. 
The third time 
he consented, 


and looking 
down at the 
bare, dusty 


rocks, he beheld 
them covered 
with beautiful 
roses. 


Guadalajara 
Water-Jar 


Vase of an Inca Princess Deco- 
rated with the Rose of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe 
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“Take the flowers,’ commanded the 
lady, “and show your bishop that a 
miracle has been performed, and he must 
not delay.” 

The young priest gathered the roses and 
filled his poncho with them. ‘There is a 
legend, too, that when he dropped them at 
the feet of the bishop his poor poncho was 
found to be glorified with a portrait of 
Our Lady. The sacred poncho is still 
supposed to hang within the altar of the 
Cathedral of Guadalupe near the City of 
Mexico. 

Only among the Moqui Indians, and 























there rare- 
ly, is found 
pot tery 
bearing the 
swastika 
design,that 
mysterious 
symbol 
which in- 
vites and 
baffles so 
many spec- 
ulations. 
The archie- 
ologist tries 


Moqui Water Jar 
with Swastika 


rainly to establish a link between the exhumed relies 

of ancient Greece, which were adorned with 
emblem, and the jars and silver work of the aborigi- 
nes of North America. The illustration of the Moqui 
water-jar shows it in a modified form 
ogee swastika. 
tions of prehistoric cliff-dwellers. 
and grotesque, and hideous as they are, they typify 
the superstitions of a people fast passing away. 


this 


known as the 
It is also found in the pottery decora- 
Idols are numerous 





LOTUS “BEDS” 


By ETHEL 
ROUND no flower made famous 
by love and literature—with the 
possible exception of the rose and 
the violet—do more delicately 

poetic and varied associations and tradi- 

tions cluster than around the name and 
fame of the lotus, the world-revered and 
world-beloved “ Lily of the Nile.” White, 
pink, golden, or creamy, hybridized or of 
purest Egyptian extraction, the lotus is 
always beautiful, wonderful, alluring. 

And the fra- 

grance, the per- 

fume, the “soul 
of the flower,” 
that it sends 
forth with such 
extravagant, 
unreckoning 
abandon as 
rare, as exqul- 
site, as individ- 
ual in charac- 
ter, as the 
blossom _ itself. 

Like the 
summer wind 
that loves and 
makes love to 
it, the lotus 
flower ‘‘bloweth 
where it listeth,”’ and, like its fanciful, 
changeful wind lover again, obeys no laws 
or rulings known to mere humanity 

Where it does not choose to “blow ” 

bloom it can neither be coaxed, coerced 

nor encouraged into living, preferring 
speedy dissolution to an unwelcome ex 
istence under conditions not perfectly con 
genial; but when and where it finds life 
pl -asant it spends this life most lavishly 
in preparing and producing such prodigal 
wealth of annual blossoms as is unknown 
to any other flower. To the sorrow 
flower lovers and devotees, lay and pro- 
fessional alike, however, it is by no means 
sasy to discover just what conditions and 
surroundings are best liked by the odorous, 


is 


or 


f 


Oo 





Double Lotus, 





NEAR CHICAGO 


M. COLSON 


Fy, 


rfeet creation and product of sunshine, 
sh breezes, and cool, deep, watery 
depths. Apparent duplication of success- 
opportunities does not always mean 

duplication of suecess—or bloom. 
And yet the lotus, usually regarded as 
wondrous marvel of beauty only to be 
njoyed, at its best, by those who may 
wander far in search of it, now and then 
rewards those who fare forth in quest of 
remarkable loveliness by unspeakable 
delights of glory 


rul 


¢ 


and many- 
sensed enchant- 
ment in the 


most unexpect- 
ed places and 


seenes. In 
Florida and 
southern  Cali- 


fornia the'lotus, 
hybridized and 
natural, may 
usually be in- 
duced to thrive 
and blossom in 
a moderately 
satisfactory 
way and man- 
ner; but there 
are three other 
nd far less promising localities in the 
nited States where it fairly riots in 
oyous abundance of bloom and beauty 


ull Blown 


every year. The Mississippi River, op- 
site Red Wing, Minnesota, constitutes 


ne lotus-favored localities. 
for a brief summer season, “lotus 
measured by miles, literally, yield 
nnual and mingled delights and wonders 

rarely perfect color and fragrance. 
reen Lake, Wisconsin, and Grass Lake, 
the latter right in the heart 

the lovely Fox River country, and 
both within easy reach of Chicago, can 
lso boast lotus “beds” or “fields” that 
ire the wonder of scientist, artist, floricul- 
turist, and plain, unlettered, simple- 


of these three 


oe 
ere 


wae 
ids, 


(7 


llinois, 
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Lotus ‘‘ Bed ’”’ in Full Bloom 


minded beauty-lover alike. And the 
plain, unlettered beauty-lover is but little 
more ignorant concerning the precise and 
exact nature of the phenomenon that brings 
to light and life and perfection the “ won- 
der of Egypt”—the 
flower of unstinted heat, 
moisture, and sunshine 
—in the cold-tempered 
climate of Illinois or 
Wisconsin than is the 
learned scientist, who 
can tell everything else 
about it. That the 
seeds are or have been 
borne by the winds, in 
some mysterious, unex- 
plained and unexplain- 
able manner, from some 
far and distant point, 
seems certain; but just 
how and why these 
huge, heavy water- 
babies should be so 
borne and carried, in- 
stead of finding a nat- 
ural rest and field for 
propagation far beneath 
the home waters, and 





Single Specimen of Double Lotus 


just how and why these two particular 
places should have been chosen for the 
western homes of the lotus, neither 
scientist nor floricultural expert can tell. 
In these two places they are now found, 
however, and in these 
two places they spread 
and increase and grow 
stronger and more won- 
derful year by year. 

In Green Lake, Wis- 
consin, the lotus flowers 
some years since dis- 
covered, quite sudden- 
ly, are of a rather deep 
vellow, instead of the 
white or pink of the 
progenitors whose form, 
pure-bred Egyptian 
shaping, and fragrance 
have been unalterably 
maintained. The lotus 
flower of Grass Lake, 
Illinois, is creamy white 
in coloring, with a gol- 
den heart. Like huge, 
half-blown tulips, all 
specimens of the lotus 
family are upborne on 
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the brownish green, rubber-like stems expanse of beauty for nearly a mile. 

peculiar to the lily race. Only just pre- Whosoever will may enjoy, may pluck, 

vious to falling apart in dissolution do may bear away, unhindered, each gener- 

the beautiful petals open wide. Thre season, and the days of August and 

days represent the longest life of the early September are not to be easily or 

most perfect blossom; three mornings, quickly forgotten if brightened by a visit 

three noons, three twilights, witness its to the lotus beds of placid, star-gemmed 
devotion to the fervid sunshine and fresh Grass Lake. 

breezes, its incense-offering of rarest fra lhe stems of the lotus flowers are very 

grance, its unsullied, luxuriant beauty; , strong, and elastic, but roots may be . | 
then, scorning to appear before the ired at cost of a little trouble, and that ‘ 
adored sun-god in less marvelous and un- the lotus may sometimes be grown and en- 
impeachable perfection, it sinks beneath joyed “in captivity” certain public parks 

the surface to be seen no more. One root of Chicago and other large cities bear effect- 


will bear numerous blooms in a season, and ive witness. The experiment of ineasing a 
the last are as large and as lovely as the s “rattle” or seed-case in a ball of soft 








first. The leaves of the lotus are larg: mud, well moistened and pliable, and of 
dark green, almost circular in formation, later sinking this ball in a shallow pond, 
and they form a perfect background for barrel, or even deep tub half filled with 
the splendor of the flower rich earth and water, may be easily made 
On either side of the narrow “channel” the veriest amateur at floriculture, if 
through which boats pass over the calm _ roots prove difficult of access or 
and smiling surface of Grass Lake the treatment. And that northern lotus- 
“lotus fields” extend, gleaming and sway ture is by no means impossible would 
ing through and among the bordering, m clearly attested by the two little 
fringing “rice grass” that unites lake and es mentioned, neither of which is 
marsh, shore and stream, in one unbroken i une from frost. 
f 
SPRING AND A GARDEN 
By EDITH L. SMITH 

A flash of blue sky on wing! The sod of any garden is green, 
Oh, this is the spring: day it is spring: 
Leaf all athrill with the tale of a nest, Lilaes are budded with promises fair, 
Grief holding gladness her babe at the Sweetness of earth shower-wet fills the 

breast, air, 
The earth newly washed in the tears of Peepers of night call out of the gloom, 

God, [ push my door open to see summer 
Men’s hearts beating close to her tender come 

sod, [ walk in my garden green, 
A flash of blue sky on wing (nd life is a thing 
And life is a thing funed to the song that the bluebirds $ 


Tuned to the song that the bluebirds sing sing. 
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A SUCCESSFUL SMALL HOUSE IIN VIRGINIA 


N the Shenan- 
doah Valley, so 
situated that 
béautiful views 

of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains may be 
seen from its porch- 
es and windows, 
is Gray Lodge, a 
beautiful Virginia 
home; while from 
nearby hills, half- 
demolished forts of 
the Civil War look 
down upon it. The 
native limestone has 
been effectively in- 
troduced in the ex- 
terior, which with 


By FRANCES SPRINGER 





The Entrance Hall 
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its low cedar-shin- 
gled roof, gray ‘‘peb- 
ble-dash ” walls, and 
broad piazzas with 
large columns, has 
a substantial and 
home-like appear- 
ance. 

The interior ar- 
rangement is very 
simple. The fur- 
niture throughout, 
with the exception 
of a few chairs, is 
mahogany, most of 
which is very old. 

The hall, entered 
from a vestibule, is 
spacious. Connect- 





| PUT bea abe: 


oe, So 


Two Views of the Living-Room 
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ing by large openings with the dining- 
room to the south, and the living-room 
to the north, and extending the entire 


length of the house, it affords a beau- 
tiful view at either end. The walls 
are sand finished (as are all on the 


lower floor) and painted a light yellow. 
The woodwork and cornice are painted 


dance of light, windows opening on three 
sides. One of these is large bow, which is 
a mass of flowers and plants in winter. 
The woodwork is white, while the walls 
are painted a soft green, with which the 
plain green rug on the floor harmonizes 
perfectly. The windows have two sets of 
curtains—white net, with simple ruffles, 





The Dining-Room 


white except posts, rail, and treads of the 
staircase, which are mahogany. An old 
clock, an Empire sofa, a few old chairs and 
tables constitute the furniture. On the 
wall above the first landing of the steps, 
are a half-dozen old English prints in ma- 
hogany frames, picked up in a quaint little 
shop at Warwick. Carbon photographs 
of the “Apollo Belvedere,”’ “Mercury,” 
“Faun of Praxitiles,” “The Dying Gladia- 
tor,” and a small plaster cast of “The 
Singing Boy,” are on the wall. 

The dining-room runs the entire width 
of the house, Here, there is an abun- 


and cretonne covered with garlands of 
faded pink roses. On the mantel are 
pieces of old blue ware, saved from the 
wrecks of the past. The sideboard, 
dining-table and china closet are more 
than a hundred years old, and are ex- 
quisitely inlaid. The old mirror above the 
sideboard has been perfectly restored. 
The living-room, like the dining-room, 
is as wide as the house, and lighted from 
three sides. It is, however, larger, being 
16 x 25 feet. Here the walls are painted 
a light coffee-brown, toning well with the 
numerous photographs in their brown 








One of the Bedrooms 


frames. Among these, are Madonnas 
by Raphael and Andrea del Sarto, Dona- 
tello’s “John the Baptist,’’ and Titian’s 
“‘Assumption.”” Around the room are 
bookeases with paneled ends; these con 
nect with the bay-window, forming a seat 
which with its cushions and palms, makes 
an attractive nook. This is balanced at 
the other end of the room by a large 
French window, opening upon the front 
portico. The wide fireplace is faced with 
dark red pressed brick, laid in white 


mortar. The mantel, with its fluted col- 
umns, supporting a bust of “ Dante,” six 
old brass candlesticks, a book or two, 


and a photograph of the “ Mona Lisa” in a 
sarved wood frame, forms a restful cente1 
piece for the room. The fine old 
and table, and the quaint little chairs, 
have seen a century’s service. The rugs 
are oriental. The “Winged Victory,” 
always beautiful, is quite in harmony 
with the dignity of its surroundings. 


sora 


¢ 


The den has red side walls; oak wood- 
rk, stained brown and rubbed with 
beeswax and turpentine to a dull finish; 
| a plate-rail for china and_steins, 
hich is carried around the room. This 
tle room is very cosy with its couch and 


pillows, comfortable chairs, and drop- 
light. Its chief feature is an old walnut 


desk, made in 1741, which with its oddly 


iped pigeonholes and secret drawers 
both quaint and interesting. 
The second floor contains four large 
chambers with large closets, and bath- 
The wood-work is finished in 
hite, while the floors are, as in the rest 
the house, North Carolina pine waxed. 
he chamber over the living-room has 
nk side walls, and rose ceiling. At the 
indows are curtains to match. The old 
ster bed has hangings of the same pat- 
The clock on the mantel, the bureau, 
fa, and chairs, together with the bed, 
give the room a colonial flavor. 


room. 


tern. 








A COLONIAL PILGRIMAGE 


III. 


Sir William Pepperrell and His Staircase 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


OT far from the Wentworth man- 
sion at Little Harbor stands the 
Sparhawk house at Kittery Point, 
which New Hampshire cannot 

claim. It was built by William Pepperrell, 
the first American baronet, and presented 
to his daughter at the time of her marriage 
to Nathaniel Sparhawk, in 1742. The 
Granite State is rich in old dwellings and 
does not quarrel with fate for locating this 
fine specimen of colonial architecture just 
across the Maine line. The house is near 
enough to Portsmouth to be a part of its 
old-time atmosphere, and for geographical 
boundaries the average pilgrim does not 
eare. The house was built about the 
time of the Benning Wentworth mansion, 
and is a connecting link between the War- 
ner and Langdon dwellings. 

Old houses casts spells. The one you 
are in is always the most fascinating; for 
a moment the others fade into the back- 
ground. To decide which old place in this 
part of New England is the most interest- 
ing is a far harder task than the one that 
confronted Paris in the famous contest 
with the apple. The exterior of one, the 
hall of another, the parlor of a third, the 
dining-room of a fourth come to mind and 
make a decision impossible. If the War- 
ner house has the wall decorations, and 
the Langdon house the carved woodwork, 
and the Wentworth house the fireplace, 
the Sparhawk house has the staircase. 
Sir William’s staircase, it should be ealled, 
for it was he who drew every spindle, 
thus proving himself as great a master 
with the draughting-board as with the 
musket. 

To-day the hall of the Sparhawk house 
stands as it was originally planned. The 
staircase is intact, the wall-paper is the 
same, the furniture is unchanged. The 
only discordant notes in the picture are 
modern visitors in modern clothes who go 


up and down the staircase. No powdered 
hair, no queues, no patches, no rustling 
brocades, no glint of gold lace mark these 
pilgrims, and it must be added, no old- 
time grace of mien or speech. 

The only drawback to life in a colonial 
mansion would appear to be the pilgrims 
—the never ending summer procession of 
people who lift the big brass knocker, 
timidly or boldly, as the case may be, and 
ask to “‘see the house.”” A courtesy that 
could not be surpassed in the eighteenth 
century, characterizes the inmates of 
these old houses. Something more last- 
ing than the mere charm of old paint and 
paper is felt by every visitor, for the hos- 
pitality extended is as colonial as the 
furniture. Perhaps Mr. Horace Mitchell, 
the owner of the Sparhawk estate, voices 
the sentiments of other householders 
when he says: ‘An historic house is pub- 
lie property.” 

If the Wentworth mansion has been 
fortunate in its occupants, the Sparhawk 
place has also. So perfectly has the build- 
ing been preserved, that restoration, 
except in a few details, has not been neces- 
sary. The plan of the house is that 
favorite one of colonial designers, a broad 
hall with rooms on either side. At the 
right is the parlor, which is of noble pro- 
portions, extending the depth of the house. 
It is paneled from floor to ceiling, and 
contains a fireplace of great beauty. The 
latter is very plain. There are no columns, 
no shelf, no tiles. The beautiful paneling 
makes any ornament superfluous. Flank- 
ing the fireplace are built-in cupboards 
filled with old china. The paneled 
shutters temper the light and render cur- 
tains unnecessary. No draperies conceal 
the fine woodwork of the windows, and the 
doors are not marred by portiéres. There 
is a majestic simplicity about the room. 
which is very remote from the year 1904, 
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In passing from the parlor to 
the other apartments, no transi- 
tion is felt. The rest of the 
house is marked by the same res- 
traint and beauty. William Pep- 
perrell built better than he knew, 
and in some respects modern 
architects have not surpassed 
him. Had he not won fame in 
other fields, he would be entitled 
to a few laurel leaves for his 
work on this house, which is now 
reckoned only as one of several 
achievements. 

It was the siege of Louisberg 
that brought fame and knight- 
hood to plain William Pepperrell. 
This was in 1745, a few years 
after the marriage of his daugh- 
ter to the Honorable Nathan- 
iel Sparhawk. William Pepper 
rell was a man of simple tastes, and cared 
less for his title than did many of his 
friends. He occupied an_ important 
position in affairs of state, and was as 
unique a personality as Benning Went- 
worth. The name Pepperrell was spelt in 
diverse ways, sometimes with one p, one r, 
one 1; sometimes with all the double letters 
and again with every conceivable comb+ 
nation of double and single letters. There 
are almost as many variations of Pepper- 





Sir William’s Staircase 
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The Balustrade and Spindles 


as of Shakespeare, and early histori- 
ns made use of them all. 

\mong the documents extant signed 

William Pepperrell is a letter written 

the interest of Elizabeth, who was a 

ich petted only daughter. It shows 
he baronet in a new light and proves that 

could plan a lady’s wardrobe as suc- 
essfully as he could a stairease. It was 
ritten a few years before the siege of 
uisberg, and bears the date 1741. 
Piscataqua in New England, October 4. 
Francis Willis, Esq. 

Sir: 

Your favor of. ye 16th May 
and 24th June last I received by 
Capt. Prince, for which am much 
obliged to you. Inelosed you 
have a receipt for 46 pieces of 
gold weighing 20 ozs, which will 
be delivered you, I hope by 
tobert. Noble of ve ship Amer- 
ica, Which please to receive and 
credit to my account with, and 
send me by ye first opportunity 
for this place or Boston, Silk to 
make a woman-a full suit of 
clothes, the ground to be white 
Padusoy and flowered with all 
sorts of colors suitable for a 
young woman, another of white 
watered Taby and Gold Lace for 
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trimming of it, 12 yards of green Padusoy, 
13 yards of Lace for a woman’s head 
dress, 2 inches wide as can be bought for 
13 shillings per yard, a handsome Fan 
with a lez ather mounting as good as can 
be bought for about 20 shillings, 2 pair 
silk shoes and cloggs a size bigger than 
ye shoes. 
Your servant to command, 
WILLIAM PEPPERRELL. 


This letter was doubtless an order for a 
portion of Elizabeth’s trousseau, as her 
marriage occurred the following June. 
Mistress Pepperrell was a noted belle, and 
must have made a brave showing in the 
green padusoy and the white watered 
taby trimmed with gold lace. Her daugh- 
ter Mary Sparhawk inherited her beauty 
and in 1770 was as great a belle as Eliza- 
beth had been in 1740. Many stories 
are told of the wit and fascination of 
Nathaniel Sparhawk’s daughter, one of 
which has more than a passing interest. 

Charles Warren Brewster, writing in 
1850, says: “If the tale of tradition is 
true, to the beauty of Mary Sparhawk 
who became the wife of Dr. Jarvis, Ports- 
mouth is more indebted for its protection 
in 1775 than to its forts. The story goes 
that Captain Mowatt of the Canceaux, 
a British ship of 16 guns, connected with 
a large armed ship, a schooner and a sloop 
were off our harbor in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1775. Captain Mowatt went privately 
on shore at Kittery Point and was received 
at the loyal house of Nathaniel Sparhawk. 
Here he become so much fascinated with 
Mary that the intent of his voyage to 
destroy Portsmouth was by her influence 
changed; and he made sail for Falmouth, 
now Portland, and burned more than 400 
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of the best houses and stores, leaving only 
about 100 of the poorest houses and they 
much damaged. How much our city is 
indebted to the influence of the beauty 
of Mary we ean hardly estimate.”’ 

Mary Sparhawk’s marriage was a nota- 
ble event, and one that was celebrated 
with all the splendor befitting her father’s 


station. And this brings us again to the 
staircase. The ceremony took place at 


the house and the wedding party de- 
scended the beautiful broad steps built 
by the bride’s grandfather. 

Now that the staircase is considered so 
important a feature of house building, 
it is interesting to study Sir William’s 
triumph from the purely architectural 
side. The beautiful lines of the balus- 
trade, the admirable arrangement of the 
landings, the unusual treatment of the 
spindles, and the perfection of the details 
combine to produce a very satisfactory 


result. From every point of view it 
charms. There are no ugly angles, no 
uninteresting corners. It pleased Sir 


William when he designed it and it pleases 
the most critical pilgrim to-day. 

One modern house builder has copied 
the staircase line for line. At Neweastle, 
New Hampshire, in the summer home of 
William Niles, Esq., of Boston, its beauty 
has been so faithfully reproduced that Sir 
William himself would be deceived were 
he to return to his old haunts. Not until 
his eyes rested on the wall-paper, and he 
noted the absence of those classic domes 
and pillars ordered by him from London, 
would he realize that he was not in 
Elizabeth Sparhawk’s house. After his 
first surprise was over, he could not fail 
to admire the taste of the man who had 
so perfectly reproduced his handiwork. 
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RESCUED FROM THE JUNK-SHOP 


By LETITIA 8. 


T is not difficult to drift into a fash 
ionable curio shop and_ purchas« 
attractive objects in plated ware 
and brass. The dealer has used his 


professional knowledge in selecting the 
artistic when making his purch 
usually his “finds” have been skilfully 
repaired and “restored” and alas! som 


PY-Tst and 
ases, and 


times wofully altered in the restoration 


If you have money and wish to gratify 


a taste for curios in metal, this is I sup 
pose a good method of acquiring them 
It especially commends itself to the lazy, 
and to that class which modestly dis- 
trusts its artistic judgment and has no 
knowledge of values. 


For real pleasure, however, I think the 


acquirement of your own curios first-hand 
from the junk-dealer has a piquant flavor 
which the more respectable and costly 
method wholly lacks. 
other consideration. In dealing with the 
junkman you omit paying for the rent of 
the “middle-man’s” shop on a fashion 
able street. 


Chere is, too, an 


Of course collectors’ “finds” are mort 


liable to be good in metal for the simple 
reason that it withstands the abuse that 
falls to its lot before reaching the junk 
pile better than any other castoffs. 


If you become well known to the deal 


ers, as one whom they regard as a harm 
less and amiable lunatic, who will give 
a few cents more for-some of their wares 
than can be realized on them when sold 
by the pound as “scrap,” they will some- 
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mes put by such articles as they have 
ard you commend, until you happen in 
ain. 
There are some who are good natured 
ugh to turn over delightful barrels, 
ntaining a varied collection of metals 
t yet “sorted” to be “broken up.” 
(he illustrations here presented show 
few “finds.” They were gathered in 
ferent places, at different times, for no 
need think he ean pick up something 
od without waiting. 


S”) 


The tea-pot in the center is of white 
tal. It has a charming Empire de- 
mn and bears the mark of a famous 


rm in an eastern city. The bowl was 


only other piece of the set that could 
found. Both needed only a little 
corous cleaning to make them fit for 


od society. The eake basket is Shef- 


ld plate and eame from the bottom 
an unpromising barrel, when all hope 
a “find” had been abandoned. The 


lating was in good enough condition to 


ed only a thorough scrubbing followed 


’ a fine silver polish. 


The single “coaster” beside these 


eces came from the same place, at 


other time. It required a_cabinet- 
iker to “do over” the hard-wood bot- 
m. A manufacturing jeweler removed 


he wood for a small sum and replaced 
t when it was scraped and varnished. 


The pair of “coasters” had the green 
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baize worn from the bottom, and a seam 
in one side had opened, but otherwise 
they were in fair condition. The junk- 
man who sold these “let them go cheap” 
(twenty-five cents apiece). He volun- 
teered the surprising information that 
they were the plated hubs of an old- 
fashioned carriage, and therefore of no 
value except to go into the melting-pot! 

The candlestick, with round base and 
floral design, which is a fine and heavy 
Sheffield plate, came from a “rag and 
bottle shop.” The one beside it is of 
Britannia ware. It has no ornamenta- 
tion, but is quite attractive for its sim- 
plicity. 

This ware was much used in early days 
by those whose purses did not permit 
silver, and those who preferred to use 
their silver on festive occasions and 
Britannia for every-day purposes. When 
well burnished it is second only to silver 
in luster. 

The small articles are “Ge-man silver,” 
an alloy a little different in its component 
parts from Britannia ware, but having a 
good surface for chasing and capable of 
retaining a high polish. 

The three brass candlesticks came from 
the same barrels as did the plated ware. 
They were all more or less damaged, but 
needed no cleaning and _ straightening 
that the family plumber could not give 
them. The small pair of snuffers and 


tray, while not unusual, match the ean- 
dlesticks and are therefore of interest. 

These brass candlesticks seem to turn 
up with pleasing regularity. It is a rare 
occurrence to find more than one, and it is 
interesting to note that though there is a 
certain sameness in the shapes you never 
find an exact “mate” for one already 
in possession. 

These are not the Russian brasses, 
which our shrewd Americanized foreign 
citizens are beginning to hold at very 
fancy valuations, but the old American 
articles common in the homes of an early 
date. They are the kind that stood on 
cither end of the high mantels, on the low 
candlestands, and the  dressing-tables 
before gas came into universal use. 


® 


The collecting of metal in this way 
trains the powers of observation and 
educates the eye to recognize quickly 
good forms and attractive designs in 
ornamentation. A little careful 
vation of old silver and the pictures of 
old silver will do much towards giving 
the collector a correct idea of desirable 
shapes, for the best pieces of old Shef- 
field were in almost every instance a 
reproduction of the designs used in ‘“‘solid 
silver.” A great many pieces of plated 
ware will show the names of well-known 
makers, while others, equally correct, 
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have no mark to indicate the manufac- 
turer. A scratch with a penknife or nail, 
where it will not show, will reveal whether 
the piece under consideration is the older 
Sheffield plate on copper or the more 
recent ware plated on white metal. All 
of the old Sheffield, like the old silver, 
seems to be much heavier than the 
modern. 

Brass, however blackened and abused, 
needs no test, for there is usually enough 
verdigris on it to show what it is. A few 
dimes spent with the plumber or any good 
metal worker will pay for straightening and 
polishing, and then these old candle-sticks 
seem to fit in and make bright almost 
any corner that calls for a spot of light 
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Good shapes in plated ware are very use- 
ul and as ornamental on the sideboard 
s the candlesticks are on mantel shelves 
nd tables. In faet I have in mind a 
harming Hepplewhite sideboard, whose 
top contains nothing but “junk” plate. 
(he young housekeeper who owns it has 
equired, slowly and with discretion, 
enough old Sheffield and Britannia to fill 
ts polished top comfortably and leave a 
little space for future acquisitions along 
the same line. It all seems to fit its 
resent resting-place in a way that no 

odern sideboard furnishing could pos- 

bly do, and its cost fitted the artistic 
oung woman’s pocket as no jeweler’s 
rices could have done. 


AN INEXPENSIVE SMALL HOUSE 


The Rectory for St. Paul’s Church, Owego, N. Y. 





Bragdon & Hillman, Architects, Rochester 
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VAS ERE, in this sequestered close, 
)} Bloom the hyacinth and rose; 
Here, beside the modest stock, 
Flaunts the flaring hollyhock; 
Here, without a pang, one sees 
Ranks, conditions, and degrees. 


LL the seasons run their race 
In this quiet resting-place ; 
Peach and apricot and fig 
Here will ripen and grow big; 
Here is store and overplus,— 
More had not Alcinous! 


pen. in allevs cool and green, 


Far ahead the thrush is seen; 
Here, along the southern wall, 
Keeps the bee his festival: 

All is quiet el -afar 

Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 


ERE be shadows large and long; 





Here be spaces meet for song; 

. . 7 + ad 
Grant, O garden-god, that I, 

Now that none profane is nigh,— 


Now that mood and moment please, 
Find the fair Pierides! 
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HE quantity of water, from what- 

ever source it may be obtained, 

which should be allowed for each 

person in a private residence, says 
the Ironmonger, is twenty-five gallons per 
day. In many places streams or wells 
cannot be relied on to any extent, and the 
whole or chief supply is the rain-water, 
which is collected in underground or over- 
ground tanks. Most country residences, 
in proportion to the number of inmates, 
have a roof area capable of yielding all the 
water that is required. With a slated 
roof the least impurities are collected, 
tiled roofs being doubtful unless they are 
new or kept free from moss and dirt. It is 
desirable that storage tanks equal in 
capacity to one-fourth of a year’s supply 
should be provided, to allow for variable 
or limited rainfall. 

The quantity of rain that can be col- 
lected from a roof of a known area can be 
roughly calculated by allowing two cubic 
feet (64 gallons to the foot) per square 
yard of roof for each average three 
months of the year. Or the rainfall may 
be calculated, and it is fairly safe in most 
places to allow for a twenty-five-inch fall 
per annum. The whole of the rainfall can- 
not be collected, however, and in practice 
it ought to be reduced by one-half to find 
the amount that may be expected to find 
its way to the storage tanks. 

To caleulate a roof supply measure the 
flat plan of the roof, allowing nothing for 
the slope of the roofs. One inch height 
of water spread over twelve square inches 
represents a fraction over one-half gal- 
lon—it may be called one-half gallon— 










and allowing this quantity per square 
foot for each inch of rainfall, the total 
amount is arrived at. For example, with 
a roof of, say, 3,000 square feet, receiving a 
25-inch fall per annum, 3,000 x 25=75,000 
4 gallons, or 37,500 gallons, are obtained. 
Deduct one-half, and the remainder is 
what should go to storage. 

“Separators” are devices which receive 
roof water from the gutters, and after 
allowing some of the water to run to 
waste, they automatically divert the 
remainder to the storage tanks. 


STORAGE TANKS 


Rain-water storage tanks are usually 
situated underground, where they can best 
be kept cool, and the water be best pre- 
served. They should be built of brick and 
be well puddled with clay underneath and 
around the outside, and well troweled in 
cement inside. The tank must be water 
tight. It is desirable that an overflow 
be arranged to prevent it from becoming 
flooded. Care must be exercised in deal- 
ing with the overflow, which should be 
carefully trapped and disconnected, and 
the tank must be provided with air inlet 
and outlet. The capacity of the tank 
is determined by calculating the cubic 
feet it contains and multiplying the result 
by 6} gallons. 

For stables and laundry work a separate 
tank is sometimes provided, this being 
filled by rain falling on the hard, clean 
surfaces of the yards where they are not 
fouled by horses. In large houses the 
total supply should be stored in two or 
more tanks, so that one may be opened 
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and cleaned while the other or others are 
working. Accessible lids should be pro- 
vided. Water from these tanks is raised 
to the cistern or other points by the ordi 
nary types of pumps. 

Water from a lake or pond should be 
filtered, and certain steps should be taken 
to prevent its being polluted. Surface 
water should only be allowed to pass 
to the pond from off clean ground or 
herbage. 


FILTERING WITH SAND 

If the pond or lake water is kept as 
clean as possible, sand filtration will be 
found to make it fit for the storage tank. 
This can be effected anywhere between 
the pond and tank, but preferably near 
the pond, to prevent that end of the pip 
becoming choked with leaves, debris, or 
an occasional fish or frog. The pipe lead- 
ing from the pond should be fitte d with a 
strainer to keep back foreign matter as 
far as possible. It is sometimes more con- 
venient to have the filter at some dis- 
tance from the pond, for when near, the 
filter must be below eround level; but 
if the pond happens to be well above the 
level of the storage tank, it is possible to 
have the filter on or above the ground. 

A sand filter is easily made. In a mod- 
ern instance the top layer of the bed con- 
sists of fine washed sand, two feet six 
inches thick; this rests on three inches of 
pea gravel, and below layers follow in 
this order—three inches of one-half-inch 
gravel, four inches of one-inch gravel, ar 
nine inches of rough stones. - se layers 
must be washed, and the nine-inch work 
forms the bottom layer of all At the 
bottom of the bed there should be a per- 
forated pipe by which the 
filtered water passes away 
to the storage. For small 
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s an open end pipe will serve every 
se. The water should be allowed 


low onto the top of the sand and soak 


ile 


igh, and the purpose of the different 


les of gravel beneath the sand is merely 


rm a support for the sand and prevent 


rom being washed into the delivery 


The space where the water first 
rs is not always provided, but it is 


rable, as it serves as asettling tank for 


impurities held in suspension, and 
nts the water from washing roughly 
the surface of the sand and disturbing 
The level of the water in the filter 
ld be the same as that in the pond, 
the water passes by gravity to the 
ize tank and has the same level there. 
: all are on a level the movement of 
through the filter is very quiet and 


filtering most effective. 


CONSTRUCTING A FILTER 


14 
hii 


er constructed in the manner 


ribed, and with the depth of sand 


ot | 
d, wil 


| pass 350 gallons of water per 


ire yard each twenty-four hours. The 
nsing of the filter will depend on the 


ity or otherwise of the water. It is 


able that cleansing would be required 
a month, and to do this it is only 
ssary to scrape off from one-half to 


e-quarters of an inch of the top sur- 


of the sand, wash it, and replace it. 
ffect this the valves in the feed pipe 
the supply pipe must be closed and 


water baled out until it is a few inches 
w the sand level. 
should be taken out and cleaned about 


The whole of the 


a year. Filter beds may be open at 


provided they are under some sort of 


or shelter and protected from frost. 
Frost in the filter may 
injure its walls and would 


»> impair the water supply. 
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HOME ECONOMICS—CONTINUED 
THE TRAINING OF THE CHILD IN THE HOME 


By S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


The relation of the home as an educational fac- 
tor in the life of the child to the other influences 
which control and direct his growth is one of the 
large and difficult problems with which educators 
and parentsare grapplingto-day. Just as,a hun- 
dred or more years ago, the home was the indus- 
trial organism on which the industrial structure 
was reared, so, at that time, the home was the 
chief educational center, and in it the larger part 
of the youth’s training was acquired. There 
was, to be sure, the Dame’s school for boys and 
girls; there were the few scattered colleges for 
boys who were going to be preachers or lawyers, 
but the large majority of young people depended 
for instruction on the tuition supplied by the 
mother, the maiden-aunt, the grandmother, sup- 
plemented by the occasional tutor or governess 
from New English centers of culture. The train- 
ing for the girl along cultural lines, the lessons in 
music, embroidery, French, were interspersed 
with the practical and actual participation in the 
conduct of the house. 

This is all changed now. The training of the 
child’s head has been given over wholly to ex- 
perts. Many children do not even learn their a, 
b, c, or the beginnings of the multiplication table 
at ~ but start upon the thorny read toward 
the Castle of Knowledge under the guidance of 
the kindergartner or the first-grade teacher. 
Nor does the mother feel the slightest jealousy 
because of this. She knows, if she ever thinks of 
it at all, that by intrusting the growing mind to 
the direction of one at least supposedly her supe- 
rior in method and technique, she has by no 
means abandoned her power over the child, nor 
surrendered her opportunities to influence the 
cultural, the intellectual, the spiritual tendencies 
of the child. Now, the air is full of rumors, and 
demands come from all directions that the house- 
hold arts be likewise taken over into the school. 
The arguments for this are two-fold: the less im- 
portant one, from our point of view, is that the 
child has no time left after school duties are per- 
formed for the acquisition of these arts; the other 
amounts to the statement that the home of to- 
day does not furnish the opportunity nor the 
mother of to-day the ability, to give the child this 
important training. If this statement is grounded 
on fact, and these arts are essential to the home- 
makers of the coming generation, the sooner this 
training, as well as that along abstract lines, is 
given over to experts, the better for the child, the 
home, and society. Let us see how far this 
premise is to be accepted. 

Let us look at the art of sewing. What are 
the changes implied by the taking over into the 
the school the instruction in sewing? In the 
earlier times the sheep were raised and sheared 


ov the farm; or the flax was raised, the thread spun 
and the fabric woven in the house. . The whole 
series of processes was completed within the one 
establishment. Sewing was but one of several fit- 
ting the raw product for human use. To learn to 
sew was there “the natural way of living;’ it was 
the acquisition of an industrial process by a 
member of an industrial community for use in 
that community. It was the final process in the 
series; and in the division of labor prevailing in 
that industrial system, it fell to the woman’s 
share; but it has, on that account, or should have, 
no peculiar sacredness. There is no reason why 
domestic happiness should be held to depend 
upon the girl’s mastery of this rather than of any 
other of the series of processes which together 
eventuate in a garment suitable as clothing for 
the human body. If, therefore, the course of our 
economic development takes sewing out of the 
home and puts it into the factery, there is on that 
account no added reason to fear for the safety of 
the home. Nor is there any greater reason for 
the child being taught sewing in the school than 
for her being taught many other processes which 
add to her dexterity, except the one fact that our 
stage of development from household to factory 
industry is yet incomplete; and in the present 
intermediate stage, the possession of this partic- 
ular art may aid her in adjusting herself to her 
shifting environment. 

So with the final processes in the preparation 
of animal and vegetable products for human use 
as food. We must all be clothed, and we must 
all eat. There is, therefore, a deep significance, 
socialand psyc hologic al, in the fact often noticed, 

rarely understood, “that women in conversation 
drift inevitably to the topics of clothes and cooks. 
We crave a sense of community of interest, and 
here are two of universal importance. There is 
no breast in which the chord responsive to these 
two themes will not vibrate, because of the 
simple fact of common physiological structure. 

Krom the planting cf the grain in the north- 
west wheat-field to the serving of bread on the 
table, the processes are many, the distance 
great. Is there any inherent reason why the 
final one of making up flour into bread should be 
a pillar on which to rest the stability of the do- 
mestie institution? There is none—domestic, 
economic, philosophical — why bread-making 
should not be done by experts as well as the 
grinding at the mill, the preparation of the soil, 
the transportation of the grain. If the integrity 
of the home rests upon such foundations, un- 
stable indeed is its tenure, and so, in the nature 
of things, there is no greater reason why the 
child should be given by the school a mastery of 
the technique of cookery than of many other 
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processes connected with the ultimate adapta- 
tion of raw materials to human use. Better that 
the girl should know neither cooking nor sewing 
than that she should be an adept in both arts but 
in bondage to the notion that they are vitally 
connected with the perpetuation of the family 
life, which it may be her privilege to conserve. 
But if these are taught in the school the mother 
may gratefully avail herself of this help in the 
training of the child, and turn her own attention 
and strength to the upbuilding of the child-life 
in other directions. What should there be? To 
this question there should be, there can be, no 
definite answer. Each household should offer 
opportunities and problems different from thos¢ 
presented in any other. There will be the differ- 
ences growing out of the difference of environ- 
ment. The household in the crowded city will 
present opportunities different from those offered 
in the suburb, the small town or the country. 
The household in which the pecuniary means are 
very limited will offer greater possibilities for the 
acquisiton of technical facility than that in 
which money is plenty; while the latter may be 
better used as a laboratory for the mastery by 
the child of skill as an entrepreneur, a manager, 
who does not do, but sees that things are don 
The wise mother will make use of the means at 
hand, and allow the especial technique which the 
members of her family acquire as dwellers to 
gether under a single roof to be determined by 
the external conditions there prevailing. She 
will likewise hold in mind for her children, both 
boys and girls, the fact—for it is a fact—that 
every one of them may be called on, should 
be call:d on to be a home-maker, as well as 
householder. 
wt 

The children will be led into the power 
of discriminating between the life of this 
spiritual entity, which should be fostered, and 
the material and mechanical contrivances which 
together constitute its abode. This means that 
boys and girls alike will be brought up with re- 
spect for their own and each other’s bodies as the 
temples of the spirit and the progenitors of the 
coming race. They will grow in the notion that 
the participation in family life isa matter not of 
individual indulgence but of general interest and 

ublic concern. More and more clearly they will 
own to distinguish between home-making and 
home-keeping on the one hand, activities of the 
intellect and of the spirit, which are of a sacra- 
mental and institutional character, and house- 
holding and housekeeping, on the other, which 
are material and technical pursuits. They will 
learn to feel that it is the right of every human 
being to seek a place in a home as part of it, and 
the duty of each to fit herself to do so after the 
highest and noblest fashion; and they will hold 
apart those qualities which are essential to the 
building up of a spiritual organism from those 
admirable but very different qualities necessary 
to success as a housekeeper. 

These distinctions the wise mother will hold 
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ys in mind. Every superfluous activity she 
gladly hand over to the outside agencies; 
every force making for the unity and strength of 
the home and family she will keep steadfastly 
hin her own hands. If it comes easily, the 
and girls will be taught cooking and sewing 
processes yet important and valuable in the 
li of most individuals; they will both be given 
the chance to use tools in keeping the material 
condition of the household lifea whole and orderly 
ol they will be allowed to handle money, 
o that they may learn to substitute purchase 
1 sale for the more primitive method of barter 
which prevails among them; they will be led to 
think of the home as more than a place of shelter 
he last place to go when there is no other 
urce available; and will be shown its value as 
background against which the drama of 
ily life is to be played to the end—a back- 
ground which should be ever beautiful, never 
obtrusive. In none of these things is there reason 
distinguish between boys and girls. The 
nger will do the things requiring physical 
ngth, the clever will suggest where skill may 
ibstituted for force. 


ed 


Two children, a boy and a girl, were playing 
together one afternoon and had need of a basket 
hich hung from the ceiling in their play-room. 

taller, the boy, ran to fetch a chair from 
hich he might reach the basket. While he was 
ne the little girl reached it with the handle of a 
om standing near. Her cleverness was not 
characteristically feminine, nor his obtuseness, 
asculine. The wise mother will keep this in 


the attainment of that power made possible by 
her individual traits, subject always and only to 
the limiting doctrine that these gifts are to be 
utilized for the general good. 
These powers are not distributed along sex 
lines. This is particularly evident in the early 
irs of the child’s life, before the bondage of the 
prevailing notion as to the widespread influence 
of sex structure on qualifications for service is 
forced in on her spirit. 
In one family of five children the little boy is 
no means the least accomplished in house- 
hold arts, including cooking and graceful service 
table; in another, the peculiar talent of admin- 
tration and conduct of affairs seems given to the 
girl; the craving for esthetic expression to 
the boy. The little boy, who, when his mother 
after vainly remonstrating with him about some- 
thing, said, ‘Well, go on, you know better than 
I do,” replied, “Yes, mamma, mens always 
knows better than womens,” has long been glad 
to recant, not because he has suffered humilia- 
tion at the hands of any woman, but because he 
nd the women of his family have had to face to- 
gether social, domestic, and civie problems of 
high import and great delicacy; and he is glad to 
.dmit that the services and counsels of no mem- 
ber of the family or of the state can be spared if 
the welfare of the whole is to be attained. 
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Perhaps what has been said seems vague. It 
must, in the nature of the case, be so. All 
that the training at home can give the child 
is first, a body of experience; and this must de- 
pend for its content, as has been said, on the en- 
vironment in the midst of which the child-life is 
spent; and, second, a point of view. And the 
point of view is the child and the child’s future. 
If we could realize that the limitations against 
which many of our women chafe, and the more 
deadening ones that some women do not feel, are 
after all the bondage simply of their point of 


view, of the habit of their thoughts, the thickest 
of the fight for larger intellectual and spiritual 
freedom women have fought. 

It is the privilege of the wise mother to aid her 
children, girls and boys, to attain this vantage 
ground of freedom, from which sex will seem an 
indication as to form of service to be rendered, 
and family life the great elemental right of every 
individual, for the upbuilding of which house- 
holding is a high and worthy vocation to be 
ever held in esteem, but always to be recognized 
as subordinate to the great end it serves. 


CARE OF CARPETS AND RUGS 
By MARY TAYLOR-ROSS 


If the carpets were lifted and cleaned in 
the spring, a thorough sweeping and freshening 
are all that are necessary when the time for fall 
house-cleaning has arrived. A carpet can be 
made to appear like new with the following treat- 
ment: Procure two quarts of sawdust, the same 
amount of white clay, and mix it with one-half 
cup of strong ammonia that has been added to 
three quarts of water. Put into a pail or bucket, 
and mix thoroughly, using an old broom that has 
worn down almost toastump. Remove the fur- 
niture from the room early in the morning, se- 
lecting a bright day for the work, and rub this 
preparation into the carpet, so that there is a 
paste covering the entire surface. Let it remain 
for five or six hours, and then sweep it up, 
several sweepings being required to get it all 
up clean. ‘The carpet should be thoroughly 
swept before applying the mixture, and any 
little rents or thin places should be mended 
or darned. The entire preparation should not 
cost more than fifteen cents for each carpet, the 
clay costing ten and allowing five cents for the 
ammonia and sawdust. 

Another way of brightening a carpet is to 
sweep thoroughly, and then mop with a per- 
fectly clean mop rag, wrung out of tepid water 
containing half a cup cf ammonia and three or 
four tablespoons of camphor. Linoleum can be 
brightened after it commences to wear dingy by 
first washing it as usual and then going over it 
with a mop dipped in this solution: Break two 
eggs into a dish, beat enough to mix them, and 
then add one quart of water. Do not walk on 
the linoleum while it is drying, and leave the 
room open to the air in the meantime. This 
quantity is sufficient fora room ten feet square, 
and can be increased or lessened as the occasion 
requires. 

Heavy door-mats should be turned on the 
wrong side and beaten till the dust drops out of 
the fibers. A rug should always be beaten, never 
shaken. When a carpet is purchased all the 
threads which ravel out in the cutting should be 
put carefully away, and when the carpet com- 
mences to wear thin it can be casily darned with 
these before it has worn through into a hole. 


Spots should be removed from rugs and car- 
pets as soon as they are noticed, instead of wait- 
ing for house-cleaning time. If they are neglect- 
ed they gather dust and dirt every day, and 
finally it becomes impossible to remove them 
without leaving a trace of the process. 

Fuller’s earth is one of the best cleansing 
agents for carpets of a delicate shade. Ordi- 
nary carpets can be scrubbed with a little 
ammonia water and soap-suds, then the place 
rinsed thoroughly to remove the suds. For light 
carpets cover the spot with a paste of Fuller’s 
earth and water, let it remain for a day or two, 
and then brush up with a stiff brush. Usually 
the stain comes with the dry paste. Should 
there still be a trace of it, repeat the operation 
until it isentirely removed. Fresh grease stains 
can be removed with a bit of blotting-paper and 
a warm flat-iron. The iron must on no account 
be hot, for not only is thisapt toscorch the carpet, 
but the heat would melt the grease before the 
blotting-paper absorbed it. Change the position 
of the paper frequently, so that there will be a 
clean surlace over the grease spot. 

The brown paper used by butchers is really 
more effective than blotting-paper for removing 
grease stains, and a supply of it should be kept 
in the house at all times. Spots caused by soot, 
blacking, and similar substances should not be 
brushed up. The brush only drives the smut 
deeper into the carpet. Pour salt, oatmeal, or 
cornmeal over the soot and rub into the carpet. 
Then brush all up together, and all trace of the 
spot is removed. 

Alcohol will remove spots made by jelly, 
sticky fly-paper, molasses, or varnish, without 
injury to the color of even the most delicate 
carpets. A little salt added to the alcohol will 
greatly assist the work if the stains are of long 
standing. 

Having tried everything ever heard of, written, 
or imagined, to remove ink stains from carpets, 
the writer has decided upon the following: First, 
with an old tooth-brush, rub a little ammonia 
into the spot, then a little salts of lemon or 
oxalic acid ; then a little ammonia, after the stain 
has disappeared, to counteract the influence cf 
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the acid. Use plenty 
when removing the stain \ 
keep it from spreading 
rinsing with clear water, a1 
this fails, an ingrain carpet 
darning over the spot with 
carpet, taking small 
portion of the stain. 

used to remove stains f1 
always use the ammonia a 
the effect of the acid, else 
wear out, weakened by 

When ink is first spilled o1 
can usually be remo\ 
much salt should be p 
the milk from sinking in 
is then poured over it 
and milk are used alternat 
moved, and then the s} 
hot ammonia water to kee} 
milk from spreading. 

One washing will 1 
repeated sweepings 
purchased abroad are 
they are brought to 
colors rich and mello 
of bare floor, the back 
a place as any. Scrub 
ammonia suds, and rins 
waters until all the sca; 
rug dry on the floor 
tacks, then take up and 
nor pull out of shape. 

A preparation for was! 
made of four ounces of any 
solved in four ounces of 
add five ounces of ammonia 
ounces of alcohol, two 


erine, and two ounces of ether or chloroform. 
tle and cork tightly. To clean a carpet, add 

cupful of the preparation to a pail of tepid 

rand wring the mop from this. The same 

ration is also useful for cleansing men’s 

from t clothes. Two tablespoonfuls to a pint of water 


nd covering every emove the most obstinate stains. 


, for any reason, it becomes desirable to 
ly washa carpet, it should be removed from 
floor, thoroughly beaten, and the widths 
ypedapart. Wash one width at a time, using a 
hing-machine if possible. A boilerful of soft 
should be heated, and enough pearline 
1 to make a strong suds. Put one width at 
e into the machine and wash till the water 
; Prepare a second suds in the same 
nd pass the carpet through the wringer 
\ thorough rinsing in two clear waters, 
hich has been added a little salt to settle the 
and the carpet will be clean. It is best 
the widths on the grass if possible until 
ommence to dry. If they are hung acress 
e the water is apt to soak into the ends and 
lors willrun. When dry, sew the widths to- 
s at first, and lay on the floor once more. 
ting should be washed with strong salt 
water to strengthen the fibers. If a white 
ream-colored matting has become fadcd 
discolored, wash with strong soda water, 
while -this will turn it a deeper shade 
eamy yellow, it will be all one cclor 
1 of variegated. Matting should always 
ept the way of the weave, not across it. 
of the figures in the pattern have beceme 
, they can be brightened by rubbing dye 
he matting with an old toothbrush, follow- 
he lines of the figure, which can be strength- 
| with a pencil before applying the dye. 


A BALLADE OF A MIRROR OF LOUIS QUINZE 


Some laughing maid of 
Has set a rebel ring 
To whisper with a sonn 
Or kiss a pretty pag 
And e’en a merry prela 
Have lingered on the st: 
To trifle with her e¢ 
The spirit of the looki 


Or grandam bound he 
And put the sorry yea 
With perfume and with p 


And deftly in the candlelig! 


Touched withered 
and white 


And played the old eternal fa 
Too faithful to that cruel 


in the growing dawn, perchance, 
some red August sun grew bright, 
stood a smiling lord of France, 
And smoothed his dainty frills, de- 
spite 
»summons to the Infinite 
thunder’d from the bloody “Place,” 
When life was all too short to slight 
spirit of the looking-glass. 


ENVOI 


‘ror, mine idle rhyme requite— 

un ever mortal love surpass, 
think you, in my lady’s sight 
lhe spirit of the looking-glass 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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